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PREFACE 


W tcis writing an earlier book, I wa$ one day engaged 
in copying »me passage! from Dr. A. 6. Cook’s 
Zeus. In came my 6even-year*old son: 

‘What are yon doing?* 

V) ^Copying some bits out of this book.* 

‘What for?* 

‘To put in my book.* 

‘WeU, you <ire lazy. Why don’t you think of it for 
yourself?’ 

The view thus simply expressed is astonishingly common, 
namely, that a writer ^oidddraw his materials from his inner 
> consQousness, and that by so doing, that is, merely by mklD!^ 
^'thought, he can add to the sum of human knowledgei Of 
course no chemist^r biologist bolds this view of hb own 
^ branch of science; he knows that advances in knowledge can 
only be made through research and experiment, and that 
these, though directed by the brain, are carried on widi 
materials derived &om outside it. Yet even eminent 
scientists too often consider that successful research in one 
sy subject entitles them to put forward, as contributions to our 
• knowledge of other subjects, opinions entirely unsupported 
by research. 

I The origin of civilization is a subject on whidt almost 
^ every one considers himself qualified co expr^ an opbsMsy 
Aether he has made any study of it or not. It is usual to 
picture as a single entity what is in ha an assemUy of 
diverse elements; unt^ we have studied some of these 
elements in isolation, we have no right to pronounce upon 
the origin of dvilization as a whole. 

For the purposes of this study history and literature, that 
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i$ to lay, European history aod philosophical literature, are 
almost useless. We must have recourse to comparative 
ethnology, archaeology, and whatever has remained to us of 
the writings of the earliest available dvilizationa, such as 
those of Babylonia, Egypt, and Syiia. I lay stress on cm* 
parative ethnology, smee gencraliations based on the study 
of a single tribe are as worthless as those based oo a study 
of some part of modem Europe. 

Id this book I have attempted little more than to indiente 
the tines upon which inquiry into the origin of civilization 
must proc^. We must fint, as I have already said, divide 
it op into its elements. Then, taking each element ^ itself, 
whether it be an ariefea such as the plough or tlie whed, 
or a eastern such as that of naummification, we must plot 
its distribution at the earliest period for which we have 
evidence. We must also study its context, that is to say, 
the other elements with which it is fotind in association. 
Such research mqy enable us to say where and how it ga mf 
into existencej no other procedure can give us any useful 
result. 

Research is, of course, much more laborious than specu¬ 
lating about the inventive powers of the human mind, 
but its results arc increasingly to convince researchers 
that the inventive powers of the human mind have 
usually been exaggerated, and that although most dis¬ 
coveries and inventions might in theory have been made 
many times over, the evidence suggests that few if any, 
even of the simplest, have in feet been made more tiian 
once. In ihe latter half of the book I have given some 

tins evidence. 

I should like to thank those who have helped me widi 
literature and othe information, and in particular Professor 
G. LindWom, of Stockholm, and Professor C. Dar^ Forde. 
The latter read the typescript and suggested many ameod- 
ments, most, though by no means all, of which I accepted. 
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Mr. Emrys G. Bowen was kind enotigh to draw the maps, 
and my wife the figures. Both maps and figures are 
intended merd^ as examples of the study of types and 
distributions, such as is essential to the adTancement of 
our knowledge of human origins. 


RAOLAK 
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Chapter I 

CULTURE, CrVlLIZATIOK, ANU PROGRESS 

T he purpose of this book is to challenge certain widel7 
held bkiefs concerning culture, civilization, and pro¬ 
gress, and since we cannot avoid using these frequendy 
ill-used words we must start by attempting to define them, 
Let us start with culture. A common use of the word is no 
describe that which distinguishes the educated among os 
from the uneducated^ in this book, however, it will be used 
in its more strictly scientific sense of patterned behaviour, 
that is to say, behaviour which is actuated not by innate 
impulses but by that which the individual learns, either by 
instruction or imitation, from ocher members of his social 
group. It consists, in fzcc, of all forms of human behaviour, 
except those which are also found among the apes. The only 
exceptions are the recent products of original genius, which 
since they have yet to become patterned, can hardly be cce* 
sldered as expressions of culture. They are, as we shall see 
later, extremely rare. 

There is one element of culture which distinguishes all 
men from all animals, and that is the use of langu^e. 
Tang ua g g is the expression of definite ideas by means of the 
larynx, lips, and tongue. Apes and other animals can express 
certain emotions by means of sounds, but anempts to show 
that these sounds mean something more definite have Med. 

There are many human traits which have anfllrt grgi grr^fing 
the lower mammals, and among birds and insects. These 
indude the making of buildings and of various articles for 
use and ornament, and the elaborate forms of social be¬ 
haviour found among ants, ^es and monkeys, however, 
have no artefocts which can properly be described as such; 
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they do not grow crops, domesdcate other animals, cook, 
wear clothes nor draw pictures; diese activities, therefore, 
when practised by human beings, must be classed as cul¬ 
tural, as must all forms of social organization not found 
among apes and monkeys. 

There are many forms of behaviour which man has in 
common with the apes. Among them are the impulses 
towards mating and parenthood; the desire for company; the 
tendenciea to imitate, to show off> to attack when angry and 
run away when fnghteoed; the impulses to play, to hunt, and 
to esploie. That all these forms of behaviour are instiactive 
in animals there can be no doubt, but how hi they are 
natural in man and how the result of training ia open to 
doubt. The desire in man for the company of his fellows, 
for csample, may be the consequence not of a 'gregarious 
ifistisotS $u^ as is often postulated, but of habituation to 
life. Such questions are, however, beside the 
unmedlate point; animals have by definition no culture, and 
since their behaviour has never led them to culture, there 
can be no reason for beheving that the activities which man 
shares with them could have led him To culture. 

There is no element of culture which is essential to human 
oistence; men can live on food gathered in a wild state and 
eaten raw; a diet of fiuit, eggs, and shellfish requires neidxer 
pots nor ^ves. Many savages have still neither clothes nor 
houses, and people when attacked still defend themselves 
with stidta, stones, fists, and fingernails. As for social 
organization, the loose grouping in extended Emilies, whidx 
obtains among such peoples as the P^mles and Sakai, seems 
to be little difierenc from, and in no way siqterior to, that 
which obtains among the apes. 

Sinc^ then, the primary needs of mankind can be satisfied 
without culture, it is clear that culture could not have arisen 
as a response to human needs. Man's more convex needs 
are not the cause bus the resuh of culture. We often speak 
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of smges as dar^ miftout dotbea> foiks, beds, aod odser 
things which we legatd as oecesasdes, but this t$ a misuse 
of terms. Th^ are mthoui these things, tdiereas we have 
learnt to do zoith thm. The most drilized people are those 
who regard as necessities the largest number of luxuries. 
Nobody can regard as a necessicy anything, apart from mere 
animal requirements, which he has not possessed hiroseilf or 
seen in the possession of his neighbours. It is as absurd to 
suppose that early man invented pottery because be felt its 
need as it would be to suppose ±at modem man invented 
the telephone because he feh hs need. 

The telephone, like many other luxuries, has become a 
necessity, an integral part of civilization. And what is 
civilization? It may be defined as literate culture. The gulf 
that divides a literate horn an illiterate society is a wide 
one. Its width is seldom realized, since between literate 
and illiterate indmduals there need be no gulf at alL Many 
illiterates are people of high izztelijgcnce, and the ploughman 
or briddayer who can. read just enough to gather the f)ot' 
ball results from a newspaper may be in no way superior 
to one who cannot read at all. Bat a civilized sodecy, in 
so iar as it is civilized, does not consist of ploughmen and 
bricklayers, any more than it consists of fbxhunters or 
politicians. All these occupations may exist in illitetati^ 
that is undvilized, sodebes. The persons who follow these 
occupations may be civilized, but that is another matter. 
A society is civilized only if it crmt^inR scholars and sdendsts. 
The scholar consolidates and darifigg the knowledge which 
has already been acquired, and hands it oo to the sdeodst, 
who, thus provided, procee ds to cxpenmenc, and thna to 
the increase of fcooidedge. Without the tordi of leazmBg, 
Che scientist is reduced to grojang in the da^ and without 
die sdoi&st to use and test the results <£ his learning, die 
sebdar sinks into a barren pedantry. Thus scholarship and 
^deiice,intbe widest sense of these terms, are the warp and 
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woof of civilization. And the sdendst, no losa than the 
schoUj:> is dependent upon the written word; not only must 
he be able to use the learning of the scholars, but he must 
be able to record the results of his own investigaiions. 

Sinc^ then, dvilizacioo depends upon scbolaiship and 
science, and these depend upon writing, civilization can only 
arise where tht art of wrlciog is known. Kow there are two 
kinds of tmeifig, the pictorial and the alphabetic. The 
latter is known to be comparatively modern. Every alphabet 
in the world is derived &om the alphabet which was developed, 
about the middle of the second mHlgnmum B.C., in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, probably in Phoenicia. This &ct, 
which is undisputed, suggests two conclusions. The first is 
diat smee the chief medium of civilization, the alphabet, 
was diffused &om one centre, civilization itself was diffused 
ffom one centre. The second is that since the later Vdnd of 
writin g, die alphabet, which is now almost universal, was 
diffused from one centre, the earlier kind of wilting, which 
never had more than a very limited distribution, was probably 
diffused ffom one centre. This earlier kind of writing differs 
&om the alphabetic in that each sign rq^resents not a 
sound but an Idea. Writing of this kind, except for some 
survivals such as our numerals, is now confined to Eastern 
Asia, and at its widest estenc was limited to an area stretching 
ffom North Airica through Southern and Eastern Asia to 
Polynesia and Middle America. It was never used in 
Europe, the inhabitants of which continent were totally 
ignorant of wntmg tmtil the alphabet was introduced ffom 
the East. Up to looo b.c. Europe beyond the Aegean was 
totally illiterate and therefore totally uncivilized; the Middle 
East had then been literate and civilized for thmisands of 
years. 

That the art of writing should come before dvilizaaon 
need caose no surprise, since it is, as inventions go, an 
extremely simple one. In ics crudest fwm, it consists merely 
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in u^iDg convenaonalized diavings as a means of conunuii- 
cation. On the t^ual thonies of savage inventiveness, it 
should be within the ccanpetence of any sav^e, yec the early 
inhabitants of Europe and Africa, though they made draw¬ 
ings, never cooveodotialiaed them into any hind of wedng, 
and chrif successors, frr from developing the art of writing, 
lost that of drawing. 

The one certain lesson that history teaches us is that no 
human society can remain fbt long in a static condition; 
every society must either progress or recogress. And what 
is progress? Progress connsts in the insease Cpf knowledge 
w^eas TetTogression consists m the loss of knowledge. In 
erery human society, knowledge is coutmually bdng lost 
This loss is brought about in two ways: by the death of 
persons who have ^ed to pass on all their knowledge, and 
by the d^truction or decay o( records. A progressive sodeiy 
is one in whidi the amount of knowledge which is being 
gained exceeds that which is being lost Such sodqies ace 
rare. Among savages there are no scholars to maintain 
knowledge, still less sdentists to replace what is lost, so 
that all savage societies ar^ as we shall see later, on the 
downward gnde. The most expert poccers or weavers are 
destroyed by a war or a pestilence, and tbeir knowledge is 
lost to the tribe fox ever. 

In civilized, that is Uterate, sodeties, the amount of koow^ 
ledge is frr greater and more varied, and owing to the 
existence of scholars, who ere continual^ re-wricn^ ax^ 
bringing up to date the r ecor ds of Uk past, knovtiedge that 
is of any value or interest is much less easily lost' It usually 
happens, however. That the scholars concentrate on certain 
branches of kso^edge, to the neglect of others, and that 
lassex decay, and gradually long about the decline of 
the whole dvilizatioxL In theory pr og r ess is w essential to 
dvilizatitm; a society vriuch iTiftmtainxH unimpaired its know¬ 
ledge of medidne, agricnlcar^ metallurgy, and so on, might 
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matngaio its whole cohure at the same level ad ir^mWm. la 
practice this never happens, since sooner or later there will 
be wars, plagues, famines, fires, and floods which will blot 
out the repositories of knoiriedge, whether these be records 
or persons. The fact that it requires a perpetoal struggle to 
TTiflfnfflm dvilizarion, let alone to advance it, is little realized, 
since for the last three or four hundred years Western 
Europe, with its colcimes in Amedta and elsewhere, has been 
going through a phase in nbkh the gaii« in knowledge 
have far mote than compensated for its losses. Rec«ktly, 
however, there has been a dtange, and there are now those 
y/ho ttU us that war may bring about the downfall of 
dvilizadon. According to tbt generally accepted theories 
of progress this is impossible. It cannot be supposed that a 
war, however disastrous, would destroy all, or nearly all, 
of the inhabitants of Western Europe, and the survivors 
should be able to join vp the broken threads, and concintie 
as before. Perh^ titose who make this dismal prophecy 
have a dim realization of the fact that dvOizatiem does not 
depend just upon people, but vpoa scholars and scientists, 
and that their existence depends upon a good deal more 
than the mere necessitua of life. Exaedy what their 
existence does depend on it is extremely difficult to say, but 
one certain faa is that, taking the world as a whol^ the 
unimp aired mamtgnancp of kxMwledge is a rare phenomenon, 
and any inoease of knoi^edge very much larer atiU. 



Chapter II 

PROBLEMS OF DIFFUSION 

I T is not maop yean siace tbe ensctace of problems of 
difiusioa was first recogoized. Up to the esd of tbe last 
century resemblances in culture w e r e acc e pted as belongxog 
to one of two classes, those of which the history was known, 
and those of which the histoiy was unknown. If the history 
was known, as, example, the history of Christianity or 
Islam is irnown, then, of course, the resemblances were put 
down to the hct that these religioas had been diffused, each 
from some one centre. However remote the spot where 
Christians or Moslems were found, nobody, not even the 
wildest theorist, ventured to suggest that these religioos had 
arisen independently there. Ifi however, the early history 
of any widespread feature, the belief in witchcraff, for 
example, was unknown, ic was assumed as a matter td 
course that it could not have been dtfliised ffcan one centra 
but must have originated independently wherever it was 
found, in response to some stmratus acting upon a tendency 
supposed to be innate in the hnman mind. 

It was the sarxte with material inventions. It was teiown 
that the Africans had acqocred their guns from fbte^CKZS, 
and the fact rbat these guns supplied a fdt want was thoe* 
fore not r^arded as showing local demand had led to 
local si^ly. But the Africans also had bows and arrows. 
These alw supplied a fish wane, arad ludgh^ by the history 
of guns it might have been tbot^t at least posd^ 
local demand had been met by foreign snp^y. It was, 
however, not so thought. The history of bows and arrows 
was unlxmws, and it was therefore assumed, as a matter 
of course, that they had been independently invented by 
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eveiy Afncan tribe which possessed them. It vm, in &ct» 
regarded as axiomatic that if you do not know where any^ 
thing came firom^ you are entitled (o assume that it orjgioaied 
wherever you happen to find it. 

Professor IL B. Dixon (The Building of Cultures, p. 223) 
aaoDptcd to give sdeniific backing to this very unsdenofic 
view; 

‘That diSusionS he says, ‘is responsible for a large 
number of apparently disconnected similar traits is 
probable, but there remains a considerable residuum for 
which independent origin is the only rational explanation. 
For common sense and the laws of probability must be 
applied to all cases> and when an explanation by diffusion 
requires us to that the extremely improbable or 

almost impossible has occurred, the onus proban£ becomes 
very heavy. Where the physical difficulties in the way 
are very serious, we must refuse to be carried away by 
vague generalities and demand very concrete proof, and 
ur 07 stub proof is forthamang the aiismafive of independent 
imintion or convergence must he preferred* (my italics). 
‘That difiusion has been responsible for cultural develop¬ 
ment to a ^ greater extent than independent invention 
is quite certain, but occasional independent invention 
cannot, in the fiice of the evidence, be denied.* 

In spite of the admission in the last sentence, what 
Professor Dixon would have us believe is that if in any 
part of the world we find people using a particular impk* 
m^ic, we are bound to assume that th^ invented that 
implement unless it is otherwise proved. To do tins be has 
to resort to a good deal of special pleading. In the first place 
what is ‘extremely improbable* is not, as he suggests, a 
matter of fisct, but merely a speculation, quite valudess as 
a proof Then he tdls us that if we do not know vriuch of 
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two alternative hypotheses is troe, oae ef &e two becomes 
‘the only rational ezpianatioa’ and is to be accepted wi^out 
any proof at all; the odier would require Very concrete 
prooT. In any doubtful case difioaion must be rejeaed, 
although it has affeoed culture *to a £m greater ertenc* than 
independent invecdotL 

Professor Diiotk also n^es us to apply 'common 
and the laws of probability^, but there are no relevant laws 
of probability, and eornmon sense is quite inapplicable. 
Common sense is the result of experience gainedin our daily 
lif^ and can no more hdp us to decide questions of human 
origms than it can entitle ns to oprtss as opinion on the 
theory of relacivisy. The commort^ense view is, gwd must 
remain, that the sun goes round the earth. We reject that 
view because we have, in that particular case, passed from 
the realm of common sense inm that of sdendfic induction. 

Professot Uston (TTte Stuffy cf Man, p. 371) gives a good 
example of the ftUadons amclustons to vdiicfa common sense 
may lead us in queadons of Hiffiiriftn. There is a pardctilar 
type of silver b r ooch which is found m only two parts of the 
world, that is to say> among cextain Indian tnbes living in 
the neighbonihood of Lake Superior, and oik tribe in the 
interior of the Philippme Islands. Commoo sense us 
that direct contact between these two areas is impossiUe, 
and indirect contaa almost impossible, and by the standards 
accepted by many theorists we should be cntMed, or even 
cosq>^led, to hoM that dus is a case of tndepencfeatt inv^ 
don. Research shows, however, that diese broodKS were 
made in France in the sixteenth century for trade with die 
Highlands of Scotland. Some of thgm were carried with 
other trade goods to and others were sold to 

Spanish merdiants trading in the Phili^nes. Sudi an 
example shows us the worthkaaness a^umenis for 
mdepeodent invention based 00 (be supposed impossibility 
of 
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Professor GoJdeoweuer (Anthropology, p. 323 n.) who is 
equally with Dixon opposed to the theory of diffusion, 
adopts a different argunieDt. He explains that totamsm 
could not be accounted for by a single hiscoiica] accident 
followed by diffusion because ‘the very conditions fevouriag 
the borrowing of totemiun from without would Invite its 
development feom within’. In other words, nobody ever 
borrowed anything, since if people had whatever it was they 
would not nWd Co borrow it, and if they did not have it 
they would not want it It is hardly necessary to substitute 
'Chrisdanity’, 'ffresxms’, or even ‘silver brooches’ for 
‘totemism’ to show the feUacy of this argument. 

We should, however, be grateful to such writers as Dixon 
and Goldenweiser, who attempt to make a case for d>eii 
opinions, since the usual practice of believeis in multiple 
invention is to regard their theories as sdf'^dent facts, 
and to treat with contempt these who question them. Thus, 
Dr. Westerxnarck says that ‘it is truly grotesque to assume’ 
that ‘such widespread or universal culture elements as, for 
instance, the right of property, punishment, the blood-feud, 
the various forms of marriage’ and so on, are due to bor¬ 
rowing O'J?.d!- 7 ., 1936, p. 231)- 

Dr. Westermaick, and those who agree with him, base 
their theories on the doctrine of the similar working of the 
human mind. The essence of this doctrine is that every 
human being is bom with tendencies which lead him to 
make stone axes, bows and arrows, and dug-out canoes^ to 
organize himself into totemic clans; and to believe in witdi- 
czafe, animism, and survival affer death. These are assumed 
CO be the men^ and material equipment with which nature 
endowed primitive man, and which he proceeded to improve 
upon whoever local conditions allowed his innate progrei- 
siveoess to develop. 

It has, of course, been recognized for the last seventy years 
that is descended from an ape-like antmaij f( has 
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never been suggested thit Ape-Uke anisuls hsve Any of the 
ideas or arte&ctA mentioned above> but no attempt has bett 
Tr»fldg to e]^iAin why the transidon from ag i TTnl to bunun 
stitUA WAS Accompanied by such ronAikable cbanges in 
innate mental endowment And if such xrtia were InnAte> 
bow is it that they are not universal^ Dt. Westennarcb 
recognizes that they are not, since he speaks of ‘the earioua 
forms of marriage'. It is true that all human communitiea 
have some form of maniage r^uladon, but they vary so 
much that it is impossible to believe any one of ^em 
innau, and the same applies to the rights property. As 
for punishment, the very idea of it is foreign to uvages, and 
the senseless and pernicious custom of the blood*frud is by 
no means universaL Many been taught 

to dispense whh this latter custom, and if they can be 
taught to dispense with h, they could be tau^ to adopt it 
Behaviour which is universal may be natural, though, as in 
the case of speech, there is no certainty that it is; what is 
not universal can only be aopilred by renchingj and anything 
that a person can learn from his own groi^ he can 
from outside it. 

Westennaick and his school make no attempt to explain 
why the human mind has not worked in the same way upon 
phenomena which mxisc be more phmicive than punishment 
or the blood'feud. Let us take the phenomenon of twins, 
which must have been to man before be emecgcd 

from an ape^like state, and upon which his mind should 
have wofr:^ limilarly Ifk worted simiUrly upon anything. 
In some savage communitio twins are r^arded lacztnmely 
lucky, and they are credited with supenatunl powers; in 
others they are regarded as extremely unlu^, and ate 
at birth. It is the sTpg with food taboos; some tabes 
live principally on fi«b, milk, or eggs, whereas other tabes 
refuse to touch them. Tboe is a vast number of tools and 
weapons, customs and taboos tHndi thou^ widespread are 
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by no means univeisal. Their incidence cannot as will be 
seen later, be accounted for by environment, and no tin' 
pre^dlced person can attribute them to the limilar wortdsg 
of die human mind, since such similarity is meaningless if 
it is not universaJ. Tbe argument for ip existence is merely 
drcular: how do we know that the human mind always works 
simiiarly? Because we find similar inventions and customs 
all over the worlds why do we find similar inventions and 
customs all over the worldr^ Because the human mind always 
works similarly. 

Such a travesty of logic could never have found acceptance 
were it not that it supplies a felt want, the want of many 
scientists and neady ail scholars for a theory which will help 
them to put a ring'fence round iht subjea of their studies. 
If classical scholars bad to admit that Greek culture, &r 
ftom being tbe product of the special genius of the Greek 
race, imposed upon the general genius of the human race, 
was really the &Tiit of a tree whose roots extended as &r 
afidd as Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, and even India, they 
would have either to widen the rai^e of thdr studies or 
abandon their pretence to a localized omniscience. And if 
Americanists had to admit the possibility, which becomes 
mote and more a probability, that the civilization of Middle 
America came fiom Asia, then they would be reduced to the 
status of e xp e rt s in a group of provincial cultures. 

One of the greatest dangers to our dvilizadon is that 
nearly aU knowledge is in the minds of professionals, of 
people who are paid to teach or act upon a certain sec 
of supposed &cts, and who take as an insult or a threat 
any suggestion that these supposed :&ct8 are inaccuiam or 
mcomplete. To all of these (andto ail nadonaUsts) the theory 
of difiusion is anathema, since it lets the deep sea into scores 
of little ponds, upon which little experts sail Beets of toy 
boats. These toy boats cannot survive in the sea of d iff ui^on j 
t^ch requires a well-found vessel carrying a large crew. 
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Yet the hTpothesis of diSusioo merely assumes that pre- 
hiswric times were not very diffcrcni from historic am«. 
Among the chief features of recorded history are conquests, 
migrations, and colonizations which completely tiansfbnned 
the cultures of vast areas. In modem times we have the 
European colonization of America, Australia, and South 
Africa. Earlier we have the Roman conquest of Western 
Europe and the Arab conquest of North Africa. All these 
movemears have, so fer as the great maiority of the inhabi¬ 
tants are concerned, submerged the previous culcurce. Even 
'trtiere the earlier inhabitants have not been absorbed, as in 
South Africa, they are rapidly adopting the culture of their 
coi^ueioTS. North Africa has b^ the home of great 
dvilizations, Egyptian, Canhagiman, Greek, and Roman, yet 
there is lirde in its present culture which antedates the Anb 
conquest. We sec Buddhism spreading from India to r.hina 
and Japanj Islam from Arabia to Nigeria, Ceottal Asia, and 
Java^ not to speak of the spread of Christiaiiity. Sim2afly 
we see such invendoos as gunpowder, printing, steam power, 
and electricity spreading all over the world and displadng 
older devices. 

The hypothesis of multiple mvention assumes that though 
such movemeots have been going on ever since the beginnings 
of recorded history, nothing of the sort ever happened where 
there was no recorded history. It encourages us to suppose 

that difrusion to Britain began with Julius Caesar; to America 

with Columbus, and to Central Africa with Livingstone. 

The hypothesis of difruaion, on the contrary, is i^t history 
merdy records some of iht more recent inddeats in a 
process which has been going on for untold millennia, 
prob^ly since the time, some half-million years agO!, when 
man first appeared Diffirsion depends, of course, on trans¬ 
port and communication, and duse have rec^y been 
speeded but it is often forgotten that all the great move¬ 
ments of peoples and cultures which took place before 1840 
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depended on tht use of sails and of wheeled vefaicles, means 
of traaspon wiiich have been in use for at least five thousand 
years, or two thousand years before the beginning of 
European history. That culture movements covering vast 
areas did in ftet cake place in prehistoric times is dear 
&om the researches of archaeologiscs, who are largely 
engaged in tracing types of pots, bronze axes, and other arte¬ 
facts across the leng^ of continencs. It is no exaggeration 
to say that every excavation of any importance affords 
evidence of previously unsuspected cultural idationahips 
between mote or less remote areas. Except where there was 
some form of scriprt our knowledge of these relatioashipa is 
confined to material objects, but observation of what is 
happening to-day shows that there is never any considerable 
transmission of material culture without a corresponding 
transmission of ideas and belief. It is possible, of course, 
to transmit objects of iron or glass by mere bazW without 
any exchange of ideas at all, but impossible to acquire the 
arts of iron-working or glass-blowing without a good deal 
of social intercourse. No serious student believes that these 
arts were invented more than once, and the same applies, 
as we shall see later, to many ocher arts. It is absurd to 
suppose that people travelled about Europe Asia, and 
Afoica teachij^ people by signs to work iron, and then 
remrned to their homeland leaving no other trace of th fl r 
presence, yet this is another of the absurdities implicit in 
the case for independent invention. It is obviously possible, 
one would think, that the people who transxnirted the art 
of iron-working might at the same time transmit stories or 
superstitions connected dierewith, yet there are writers 
galore who will assure os that such stories and supetstkiens, 
however similar, are never transmitted, but are the produa 
of the local *folk* wherever they are found. 

We shall later discuss the 'folk* as inventors; what we must 
here note is chat the foa of independent Invenrion has never 
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been established. That is to say> that no iavendon, dis¬ 
covery, custom, belief, or even story is known for certain 
to have origmaced in two separate cultures. The invention 
which is always put forward, for want of a better, by beUeveis 
in multiple invention, is the fire-piston, a means of obtahucg 
fire by moving a stick bound vn^ tow rapidly up and down 
in a tube. This device has a wide distribution in South¬ 
eastern Asia, and must, one would think, have often been 
seen by European saiiors and traders in those pans. Yet 
we are asked to beheve that no European had ever seen or 
heard of it before it was ‘invented* by a Frenchman at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. (H. Balfour, in E 55 <^ 
to Tyhr, p. 17.) 

Even, ^wever, if this was really a case of independent 
invention, it would prove little, since discoveries such as this, 
which might be the result of a single random act, are not 
stiffident TO show that the human mind works everywhere 
alike, or that highly complex inventions, or elaborate systems 
of sodal organiratioD, could be arrived at independently. A 
very simple artefact might have been invented many times, 
if little adaptation was required, and its use could be foie* 
seei^ or even if its use co\^ not be foreseen and it was the 
kind of thing that chance might put into the band of a savage. 
Early man, breaking sticks to make a fire or a shelter, would 
soon break one to a sharp point, and might wdl use this 
point to stick into the ground, when it would be come a 
digging stick. Using a fiint to track oyster-sbells, he 

break off a flake and cut his finger. If he were eze^ 
tiooally intelligent, its use as a knife might well suggest 
itself. 

Ac the other end of the scale, an Englishman and a 
Frenchman, working on the same problem, with the same 
literature before them, might well arrive simultaneously at 
the next step. Profes^ Ogbura (Sodal ChangOy p. 90 ff.) 
gives a list of inventions and discoveries made independently 
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bj (wo or more persons. With one or two esceptions in 
&vour of the Ancient Greeks, ell ere modem, and all are 
mthin the limits of Western civilization. The solution of 
the problem of lespiradon was discovered independently by 
five scientists in four European countries in 1777. The dis* 
covery of the cellular basis of animal and 7^ecable tissue is 
said to have been made mdependently by seven sdendsta in 
1839. Three scientists are said to have independently 
invented the centrifugal pump In 1850. But all this, it must 
be repeated, has nothing to do with the zuturally similftT 
working of the human mind. Knowledge of the previous 
steps had been difused, and it was this &ct alone that made 
the neat step a possibility, whether it was by one 
person or several persons. 

We fthall aee later that basic inventions, those upon which 
dvilization has been founded, require a very lar^ number 
of st^, which must be taken in the ri^ order. There is 
not the slightest evidence chat this process has taken {^ace 
independently in two or more distinct cultural regioosj in 
&ct, as we shall see, all the evidence is against it. 

The problems of diffusion, then, are noc concerned with 
whether it has taken place. It has taken place fscm die 
eadiest times, and is at the present moment going on all 
round us. The real problems are how anything comes to 
be invented at all, and how, having been invented at some 
one place, it finds its way about the world. 



Chapter III 

THE 12m.UBNCB OF ENVIRONMENT 

T hose who believe that men i$ oatiually inveativc and 
progressive, and that the human CEund always tends 
to work in the same way, often ignore the fact that culture 
varies greatly in different parts of the world. Those of them 
who recognize this het usually attempt to explain it in 
terms of geography. Their theory is, or seems to be, that 
the presence of absence of such traits as human sacrifice, 
homed demons, ^ence beads, sailing*^ps, and stringed 
musical insiniments can be explained in terms of physical 
environment. 

This theoiy has been stated in its simplest and most 
ftliacious form by Professor Arnold Toynl^ who scouts 
the idea that any form of culture has ever been diffused, 
and assures us 'the Minoan civilization was a response 
to the challenge of the sea, the ^yptiac [nc] dvilixaticm a 
response to the challenge of the Nile', and sc on SUuiy 
of History^ vol. i, p. 4$8). No such view is held, or can be 
held, by any one who has studied the distribution of any 
culture feature and many anthropologists have warned 
their readers against them. Let us quote some of these 
warnings; 

'Geographical influences are doubtless ^ ffom 
negligible,' says Durkhe.im (quoted by L. Pebvre, A Geo^ 
^a^ticaJ Introduction to History^ p. 45), 'but it does not 
appear that they have the kmd d preponderance wluch 
is attributed to them. There is not one of the features ol 
social lifie for vhkh they can, so ^ as vk know, accotmt 
. . . Ge^iaphical con^tioi^ vary &om place to place— 

*7 
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Afid we ficd identical social types in the cnost different 
parts of the world.’ 

‘That the gec^phy of an area plays a part cannot be 
denied,’ says Professor Herskovits (in Africa, voL iii, 
p. 65), 'but we are forced and again, on dose analysis, 
to the position of accordii^ its importance mainly in its 
aspect of a factor which limits the play of culture in the 
area.’ 

‘There are, of course, limits,’ says Professor Febvre 
(op. dt., p. 356), ‘and one would not think of growing 
pineapples in <^eenland, but within each of the great 
dimatico'botamcal zones there Is room for a hundred 
cultures which, so fax as land and climate are concerned, 
are equally possible.’ 

‘It is essential’, s^s Sayce (Primitive ArU and Crafts, 
p. 29), ‘to avoid the temptation of trying to explain any 
culture entiidy in terms of the immediate environment. 
Every culture has grown out of an eacHer one which itsdf 
may have been the result of adaptation to a different 
environment or by a people in a different stage of develop¬ 
ment.’ 

‘The flrigin of culture centres’, says Wissler (fTke 
American Indian, p. 372), ‘seems due to ethnic &ctors 
more than ge^raphical ones. The location of these 
centres is lately a matter of historic accident.’ 

Both Professor Febvre and Professor Dizon criticize at 
length the theory of environmental determinism which was 
(iamr) put forward by Professor Toynbee. The former 
observes (op. dt., p. 144) that; 

‘Corsica is an island of indented coasts, at the gate of 
Italy and Provencal France but never has any seaferii^ 
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population been known there. Its few ports have been 
founded by strangers, Tuscans or Genoese. The Corsican 
remains a mountaineer, shepherd, or husbandman^ he 
rums his back on the sea with the same indifierence as 
the Albanians, who have never had any communication 
by sea along their own coasts or across Che Adriatic. 
strikisg contrast to the Greeks,*^ we are told, but what 
Greeks? Those of Laconia, for eiample, never had the 
repuiatioc of being great seamen.’ 

*A wdl'indented coast-line/ says Dixon (The Buiiding 
of OdUireit p. 16), ‘with many harbours and inlets, tends, 
it is said, to devdop seafaring life, and numerous striking 
instances of people with maritim e cultures living on such 
coasts are pointed out. But many equally striking ezeep* 
cions exist, as, for example, in Tasmania, where with 
such a coast*line the people were virtually destitute of 
such a craft. Again, islands are said often to devdop as 
centres of maritime culture, with ^'reaching trade and 
aunmerce. The instances of Crete, the British Isles, and 
Japan are dted in confirmation of this. It is true 
Crete wis a striking example of such devdopment; it is 
not so co-day. The ocher two cases must also be accepted 
with reserve, for England did not become a maritime 
country till Elizabethan times, and Japan’s development 
as a maritime and commercial state is really only a matter 
of the last fifty years. . . . The Canary Islands are an¬ 
other notable example of the absence of seaftring abilities, 
for here the Guanebes are reported by most of the eady 
authocitiea as wholly destitute of any m^Ti^ of navigation.* 

To come down ftom the general to the particular, let us 
quote Professor Goldenweiscc (op. dt., p. 447) on the 
Eskimo: 

‘What is more plausible, one might ask, than that the 
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Eskimo should build snow houses? Is not this material 
abtmdantly provided by mtuie^ and does it not lend itself 
admirably for structural purposes? For once, then, the 
environmentalists seem to stand on sure ground—until a 
glance across the Bering Strait reveals the cultural status 
of the Chukchee and Koryak. These two Arctic peoples 
live under physical conditions difEeriog in no essential 
respect from those of the Eskimo. Here, aa in Arctic 
America, snow is almost continuously available^ but there 
is no evidence of snow houses. Instead we know that 
these people construct large, dumay tents, made of hide 
over heavy wooden supports, and th^ they have persisted 
in this custom in the free of their seasonal migradocs, 
daring which they drag these clumsy contraptions along 
xviththem.’ 

1 hare given the above quotations in the hope of showing 
that the environmental theory of civiUzaCion, though it may 
linger among scholars, has been completely abandoned by 
scientists. Good harbours make a maritime dvUization 
poss^le, but there is no reason to believe that they produce 
or even stimulate such a civilization. The harbour of Hong 
Kong is one of the finest in the world, and the Chin^. 
have for thousands of years been great navigators; yet they 
made no use of it. The great river valleys of America, 
especially the Mississippi and La Plata, play a very great 
part in the civilization of America to^y; in that of pre- 
Columbian America th^ played almost no part at all. Is 
environment responsible for the glory of Palmyra, or its 
desolation? One could ask a thousand such questions, and 
the answers would all be against Profrssor Ti^bee. 

But though all scientists are against the environsiemal 
rixeory in the extreme form in which Professor Toynbee 
st a tes it, yet some of them still hold oaggerated views of 
the influence of envirooment on culture. Even Sir Arthur 
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E7ans> whose researches in Crete have coovinced him that 
the Minoan dviiization was laifeiy derived from Egypt (vide 
his Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1925)3 regard it as 

*an undoubted that among primitive races ^similar 
needs and materials are apt to pn^uce objects of similar 
appearance’ 1935, p. 216). h would be difficult 

to find another statement which be^ed so many questions 
in so few words. 

In the first place we have no reason to believe that needs 
lead to objects at all» if by objects is meant artefteg, 
As I have tried to show (p. 3), all artefacts were originally 
luzunes. 

In the second place, it is untrue, except to a very limited 
extent, that similar materials are apt to produce objects of 
simiUi appearance. The craftsman, con&onted with a new 
material, always tries to produce in it artefacts with which 
he is already familiar. All over the world we find people 
going out of their way to make aneiacts of one material in 
imitation of chose which they had previously made in 
another. Such imitations are called ‘skeuomorphs*. We 
find pottery vessels made to imitate hom, gourd, lather, and 
wood; wooden cups inutaiing hom; bronze weapons imitating 
stone and vice versa; stone pillars imitating treC'tnmks; and, 
in our own culture, ferro*concrete structures imitating 
stone. (For some good examples, see Sayce, Pnmiiive Arts 
and Crafts, p. 82.) It has always been the tendency of both 
savage and civilized man not to adapt his forms to bh 
materials, but to force new materials into familiar forms. 

Even, however, when we have acquired a need, and leamt 
to use a particular material to meet it, it by no means fbUowa 
that we produce objects of similar appearance. Scythes and 
mowing-machines are steel implements made to meet ouz 
need to mow grass or com; they are, of course, very difTei^ 
in appearance. It may be objected that the mowing-machine 
is not ‘prinutive’, whatever that tenn may be supposed to 
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mean. Let us then taiie a simpler arte&ct, an offensive 
weapon made of wood. According to Sir Arthur Evans’s 
theory, any one confronted with the need for a weapon^ and 
wood to make it with, should produce a specimen of one 
universal pattern. Of course we find nothing of the kind, 
but instead a vast assortment of wooden swords and spears, 
dubs, darts, and boomerangs. Not only are there many 
types of weapon, but the weapons of each type vary to such 
an extent that the expert can at a glance where a particular 
weapon comes &om. *lf we consider the whole form of a 
dub,* says Dr. Harrison (Pr«. Ad., Sec. H., Brit. Au., 193c, 
p. z8), ‘it is raidy indeed that there is any doubt as to 
provenance. There has been independent evolution, but it 
has led to divergence and not to similarity.’ We most 
distingmsb between evolution and invention. The differences 
to which Dr. Harrison refers do not involve the discovery 
of any new prindple. 

As anotha example of die very limited extent to which 
similar needs and materials produce objects of similar 
appearance, let us take the stone wall. I have heard it 
aUeged that a stone wall is bound to be pretty much the 
same everywhere, but this is ^ from being the case. 

A stone wall may be straight or curved in plas^ it may be 
dry or made with different kinds of mortar; the stones may 
be large or small; rough'':&ced, squared or polygonal; they 
may be set perpendlcvjarly, horizontally, or obliquely, and 
may or may not be regularly bonded. The wall may be 
thick or thin, solid, hollow, or filled with rubble; it may be 
of stone alone, or of stone interspersed with bri^, tiles, or 
timber; the upper courses may or may not be different from 
the bw«; there may or may not be string-courses or but¬ 
tresses; corbels or machicolationa at the top, and an apron 
or plmib at the bottom. The wall may be left plain, or 
plastered, or triiitewasbed. 

Some of these features add to the stability of the building, 
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and may be supposed to be the result of experience, but 
many of them are quite arbitrary, aad must be the resuit 
of foUowmg a tradition which had other objects tlign 
stability in view. Some seem to be intended as imitatioiis 
of otha materials. The foundation wails of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, for example, which are composed of large 
pieces of faced but kiegularly shaped stone set like a jig-saw, 
seem intended to imitate the native rodt. Round buttresses 
and pilasters are probably intended to imitate tree-trunks, 
as are the columns of Egyptian and Greek temples. A 
building with a plastered outside may be intended to 
represent a mound of earth. We can form no certain 
conclusion in such matters by studying the actual buildings, 
but only by historical and archaeological comparisons. It 
would seem &om these to have been the ancient rule that 
stone should be used only for the dwellings of the gods 
and the dead. The living, even the living kings, dwdl in 
houses of wood, This rule seems to have obtained in 
Egypt, Greece, Japw, and pre-Columbian America, and 
to have been recognized by the Normans, who built Here¬ 
ford Cathedral of stone while they built the bishop’s palace 
alongside it of wood. Such customs, and their nam» is 
l^on, depend little upon materials and nor at all upon 
needs. Brick or mud may replace scone for the dwelling 
of the dead, while the living may dwell in tents or huts 
of branebea, but the distinction is usually preserved. And 
this dxstmetion is not utilitarian. There is no need to make 
dwellings for the dead, and the Australian blacks, for 
sample, make no dwellings for the living. 

1 ^ us take one more example. In Northern Eurc^ 
people eat and cook with butter and animal fots, and dri^ 
beer, while those of the south eat and cook with olive oil 
and drink wine. Those who believe In the infuence of 
environment might suppose that the Northern Europeans 
had evolved butter and beer and the Southern Europeans 
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olive oil and wine to zocet the conditions of ^cit respective 
environments. But if they supposed this th^ would be 
quite wrong) since neither barley, nor the olive, nor the vine 
is of European origin, and it is more rh^n probable that the 
art of miiTring was introduced into Europe from Asia. As 
Professor Fcbvte says (op. at., p. 161): 

*It was only gradually that, in the Mediterranean area, 
olive oil was substituted for butter and wine fee beer, and 
that a new area of material civilization was formed, 
which increased and expanded up to the limits which 
climate allowed. The men of the North, unable to culti¬ 
vate the olive and vine under their cold skies, to the 
foods which they originally had in common with the men 
of the South.* 

In this cas^ as in many others, we see that a phenomenon 
which seems at first sight to be due to eoviionmcnt proves 
on investigation to be merely an example of difiusion limited 
by climate. Environment may h easy to develop 
culture along certain lines, and difficult or even impossible 
to develop it along others, but the belief that it necessarily 
stimulates inventiveness ia part of the general feUacy that 
man is naturally inventive, and merely requires some 
stimulus to bring his inventive fiiculties into play. The feet 
is that man, far from being naturally pregressive, is nonnally 
retrogressive, as we shall see in the next chapter. 



Chapter IV 
RETROGRESSION 


T he faa chat in many parts of the world there exist remaifis 
of dvUlzstioQS which have long since passed away is one 
which cannot &il to be recognized, We have the records 
and remains of Egypt and Babylon^ of Greece and Rome^ 
the junglea of the E^t and of Centnl America contain the 
half'hidden ruins of many a temple adorned with magoi* 
ficent carvings; in places as far apart as Stonehenge^ Zim¬ 
babwe, and Easter Island are great scone erections evidently 
linked with cultures which have long been lose. 

But to reo^nize these facts is one thing, to explain them 
another; why do dvilizations decay and disappear? One 
theory, which once had a considerable vc^e, is chat all the 
remains I have mentioned are evidences of the former 
existence of a Golden Age, or at all events of an age when 
men in general were better and deverer than they are now, 
and that the histocy of mankind, fr om being one of 
progressive ris^ is one of progressive degradation. One 
still finds people who believe that the Andent Egyptians, 
or the Andent Hindus, knew a great deal more about every* 
dung than we do, but since sudi people are not now to it 
met with ih sdentific cirdes, we may perhaps safely disregard 
them. 

A much more widely held, and at the first much 
more plausible, theory is chat nations, like individuals, have 
tiieir day. When chat is done, and when fiiey have 
every contribution to progress that th^ are c^ble of 
making, dien the mystenous force wltich controls the 
universe sweeps them away to make room for younger and 
more vigorotu races which will begin again where the old 
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left off, thus ensuring the progress, cot indeed of every 
individual or every group, but of the human race as a whole. 

When, however, we examine this theory, we find that it 
will not fit the fects. The builders of Babylon and Boro- 
budur, of Uxmal and Zimbabwe, and of many another great 
dry of the past, were succeeded not by people who could 
revive and carry forward their dviliation, but by the 
savage, the j ungl ^j or the desert. 

Nor is it clear in what sense a nation can be said to grow 
old, in het the analogy drawn between the nation and the 
individual appears to be completely Madous. The old 
men of a 'youo^ nadon are just as old as those of an *old’ 
nation, and the children are no younger. 

The theory is, it would seem, a corollary of the Nordic 
fallacy. The Roman dvilization was destroyed by the 
Goths, Vandals, Franks, and Saxons, and all these tribes 
were, or are supposed to have been, Nordics. It is alleged 
that ah that was best in the Roman dvilization came Srom 
the Nordic element among the Romansj that this element 
was gradually swamped by non>Kordic dements from the 
south and east, which gradually brought about its decay. 
Then down came the Nordics who deaned up the mess, and 
made a fresh start by combining with their own culture 
whatever of good remained to the Romans. 

There are no facts to suppon this view. So frr as we 
know, the northern races, whether Nordics or not, had no 
part in the foundations of civilizatiDO, which were laid in 
the Nde-Indus region long before any speakers of Aryan 
languages—and the Nordics of Europe are all Aryan speal^ 
^^tered this region. It was formerly belief that the 
emUzation of India was due to Aryan speakers, but it is now 
Imown that th^ dvilization of die Indus Valley had reached 
a very high state long before their arrival. 

As regards Western Europe, it is no exaggeration to say 
that tlie Germanic tribes reduced it from dvilization to 
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savagery. PMosophy, history, mathemacics, astronomy, and 
medidne on the one hand; roads, drains, and baths on the 
other, disappeared and had later to be reintroduced from the 
East. 

The Nordic barbarians had, previously ro thdr invasion 
of the Roman Empire, acquired via the Black Sea certain 
dements of Greek culture, but they knew little if anything 
that was unknown to the Romans. Much of the culture of 
Rome, which included that of Greece, was lost to Western 
Europe for centuries, and would have been lost altogether 
had it not been preserved by the Byzantines and Arabs. It 
is hardly an ezaggeration to say that Western Europe was re- 
dvilized from Arab Spain. There is nothing in the history 
of Europe, or of any other part of the world, to support the 
view that an occasional barbarian invasion supplies dviliza- 
tion with a necessary tonic, a view which woidd involve our 
keeping enough barbarians in being to sack London and 
Paris every few centuries, wheneva it mi^t be considered 
diat we had reached the appropriate degree of senility. 

The fects of retrogression, apart from the Nordic Macy, 
are tolerably well known in $0 ^ as they apply to the dvi* 
lizations of the Mediterranean and the Near East. It is also 
generally realized that the colossal ruins found in India, 
Indo-China, and Java bear witness to the disappearance o{ 
andent civilizations in those areas. What :$ not realized, 
however, is that apart from the great culture complex which 
we caU Western civilization, every culture in the world is 
to-day in a state of stagnation or decay. 

The Arabs, Persians, Indians, and Chinese were once 
leaders of dvilizados. They produced writers, artists, and 
oafrsmen whose pioductions influenced the whole world. 
But that was long ^0^ such influence as they have had in the 
last five hundred years is not due to anyriiing which they 
have produced in that period, but merely to the fact that 
Europeans visiting their countries have brought back itons 
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of culture which though new to Eurc^e were old in their 
countries of origin. This phenomenon is not due to Euro> 
pean conquest or exploitation, since it makes its appearance 
bef:^re European influence made itself felt is the East. 
Arab culture was dying before the Turks rook Cairo or the 
Spaniards Granada. Persia has produced nothing since the 
d^ of Hafiz and Omar Khayyim. The ephemeral and 
exotic splendour of the Mogul empire, fed wi^ the decaying 
remains of Persian and Arab culture, threw the real India, 
the India of the Hindus, into the shade, and thereby 
obscured the focc that it had not had a new idea for a 
thousand years. The fall of the Ming dynasty marks the 
end of creative culture in China. We find the same phe^ 
nomenon in America; the dvilization of Peru reached its 
culminatioD about a.d. 8oo, that of the Mayas about A.n. looo 
(C. Wissler, in Tfu American Abortginesy p. 175), Both had 
long been in a decadent state when the Spaniards arrived. 

In spite of these facts, which can hardly foil to be admitted, 
there are many eminent persons who maintain that the 
human race, as a whole, Is advancing steadily along the path 
of wisdom and knowledge. Sir James Frazer, for example, 
assures us that all the races of men have made and are still 
makiog progress towards a better social condition, the only 
difference being that savages advance more slowly than the 
dvilized {The G&rgar^s Head) p. 345). How tl:^ view is 
reconciled with the foots which I have mentioned above is 
not dear, but the idea seems to be that excessive luxury or 
other causes from time to time lead civilized to over' 
reach himself and bring about his own dowefoU, while the 
savage plods steadily onward. This idea is supported by 
the term ‘backward races*, which is almost universally 
applied to savages; it implies that they are now in the stage 
that we yiext in a hm thousand years ago, and, if left alone, 
^vould in time rise to somethii^ ^milar to the st^ in which 
we axe sow. 
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Kot a fact can be adduced to support this theory. 
All the available evidence suggests that no sav^e society, 
when left to itself, has ever made the slightest progress. 
only change that takes place in isolated societies is change 
for the worse. Neighbourii^ groups with different culture 
elements may to some axtut aoss-ferdlize each other, but 
they can never fertilize themselves. Much has been written 
about the demoralization which savages have suffered as a 
result of contact with Europeans, but the other side of the 
picture is usually neglected. Contact with Europeans oi 
other outsiders may lead to a variety of results, ffom rapid 
rise to complete e^enninadon; the absence of such contact 
invariably leads to a slow but steady decline. 

This decline is often difficult to trace, since savages have 
no history and their artefacts are for the most part perishable. 
Our condusions must be drawn chiefly from the study of 
non-perishable artefacts, such as stonework and pottery, 
and from a comparison of the present condition of savages 
with that described by early travellers. 

Tylor remarks that 

'degeneration probably operates even nxore aedvdy in the 
lower than in the higher culture’, it 'no doubt has lowered 
or destroyed many a savage people. . . . There is reason 
to look upon the miserable Digger Indians of North 
America and the Bushmen of South AAica as the perse¬ 
cuted remnants of tribes who have seen happier day 9 . . . . 
It would be a valuable conmbucion to the study of dviliza- 
don to have the action of decline and fall investigated on 
a wider and more esact basis of evidence than has yet 
been attempted’ (Primitive Culture, vol. ii, pp. 46-S). 

Sudi an invescigatioa has never been attempted, pesh^s 
because it would be destructive of the theory of progress 
coed above. In the next few pages I shall attempt a con¬ 
tribution towards it. 
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Evideoce i$ most resdity available m islaiids> since as a 
rule the^ are more isolated culturally than continental 
regions, and is pardculaily plentiful in Polynesia. Many 
writers have gone into ecstasies over the beauty and charm 
of the Polynesian Islands and their inhabitants, and have 
lamented tht degeneration which the Utter have undergone 
as a result of their contact with Europeans. While this 
degeneration is veiy r^rettable, it is nevertheless certain 
that the culture of these peoples was in a state of decay 
before Europeans appeared on the scene. The limits o( 
Polynesia, chat is to say, Hawaii, New Zealand, and Easter 
Island, form a triangle with sides not far abort of four 
thousand miles in length, and separated in some cases by 
hundreds of miles of open sea, yet all the Polynesians bear 
»o dose a resemblance to one another io language and 
customs that it cannot be many centuries since their ancestors 
were in dose touch with one another, and it is probable chat 
they spread to their present homes from some common 
centre. 

Many of the Polynesians still possess sea-going canoes, 
but for as long as they have been known to Europeans they 
have not ventured far out of sight of land, and have never 
attempted long voyages, such u that 6om Tonga to Hawaii, 
v/bich must have been achieved again and again by their 
ancestors. 

In many of the islands there are erections built of large 
blocks of scone. In some these are still used for 

worship and burial, but in many their origin and purpose 
have been complerdy forgotten. The modem Polynesians 
are completely ignorant of the art of building in stone. 

On Easter Island, the most eastward island of the Poly¬ 
nesians, and consequently the farthest from theit centte of 
dispersion, are numbers of gigandc stone statues. These 
were presumably made by the ancestors of the present in¬ 
habitants, yet the latter cannot now carve stone at all. They 
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hurt also lost culmie in other vays, In 1774, whtn the 
island was visited by Captain Cook, the inhabitants had 
canoeSj ^ch they used for fishing, though these are 
described as Very leaky*. They now have no canoes at 
allj and fish by swimming (Bfftnos, I937> p. rod). It does 
not appear that their loss of the art of canoe-building is 
attributable to Europeans. 

Another &ct, a very striking one> is that on Easter Island 
are found inscriptions on wooden plaques in a form of 
picture-writing, which shows a resemblance to some andene 
types of Asiatic picruie-wricing. The present inhabitants 
neither nuke nor understand ^ese ioscriptlons, but their 
ensteoce suggests that not only the Easter Islanders, but 
all the Polynesians, were once femiliar vith picture-writing, 
though none of them have now any knowledge of it. 

The reputation of the Maoris ofHew Zealand, the southern¬ 
most of the Polynesians, stands high, but it seems dear that 
their culruie was declining before the arrival of the Euro¬ 
peans. It is loi^ since they lost the art of carving in jad^ 
an art in which their ancestors were very proficient. Dison 
(BmLUng ^ Cultures, p. 2S0) says that 'the Polynesians in 
their eastward drift into the Pacific lost tezdles, pottery, and 
metal-workup and gave up the use of the boV. The loss 
of pottery may in some cases be due to the lack of suitable 
day, but the rest are examples of what always happens to 
people who lose contact with the centres of dvilization. 

Rivers (Westeimaick^s Festkrift, pp. iia-13) discusses 
the distribution of pottery in Melanesia, and t^ us that 
it was once much more enensive than it is now. 

'Fragments of pottery are found scattered about in 
Malikolo and Pentecost, in nertber of vriiich pottery is now 
need. . . . In Leper*s Island (Omba) 01 aumom has found 
coarse potsherds lying nine feet below the sur&ce, and to 
Ajnbrym ponery has been found accompanying an andent 
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burial. Similar discoveriea of pottery have been made in 
New Guinea. Here pots are still made in the districts 
where this ancient pottery has been fotmd> but in south¬ 
eastern New Guinea the andent pottery is fat s\xptnot to 
that now made, though similar to It in several respects. 
. . . Thus there is clear evidence that pottery has dis¬ 
appeared firom some islands where it was once in r^ulat 
use, and that in others where pottery is still used, the art 
has Men iat below its former level of excellence.* 

Other forms of culture have been lost in Melanesia. The 
Malekulans have lost the art of carving in stone (J. Layard 
192S, p. 203), and though'the Papuans know how 
CD weave &brics with riie hand*loon 3 « yet this art is dying 
out, even where European infuence has not afiected them. 
In the New Hebrides the art of weaving seems to have been 
flourishing at the beginning of the seventeenth century, but 
has long since disappeared (Man, 192S, p. 46). 

Carved stones and other arte&cts unearthed on the Watut 
River, in New Guinea, indicate that rhi< region was formerly 
inhabited by people of a culture far superior to that of its 
present inhabitants (Man, 1938, p. 69). 

Thumwald (Bcarwmcs in Primitive Ccmanumtus, p. 12?) 
observes chat ‘the fact of the handicraft being liznited to 
single often resulted In its loss when the family 

died out, as we know to have happened with boat-building 
in the Torres Islands, weaving in Ureparapara, and pottery- 
making in Santo’. 

Poctery-makii^ has died out in many parts of the New 
Hebrides, and this may be due to the irksomeness of the 
taboos with which its manufacture ia surrounded (T. Harris- 
son, Savage CiviJiaation, p. 353 n.). 

We find a similar phenomenon in America, *The Havaho 
claim to have discontinued making baskets because the work 
was sucrounded with a great number of ceremonial t^>oos 
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&q 4 resinctions' (quoted in Am. Anth.y 19349 p. X14). 
Thus we find savages abaudomi^ usefuJ arts owiug to the 
loss o^ or impatience with, their magical accompaniments. 
These ^cts take os fax &om the savage of theory, 1 might 
say the sav^e of fiction, who keeps on steadily im' 
proving his handicraib to keep pace with his developing 
needs. 

Let us now pass to Australia. Forty years ago it was 
confidently asserted that the Australian ^cks had never 
been in contact with any higher culture, and that they 
represented ^primitive man* in every possible sense of that 
term. This view can no longer be maintained. It is now 
rec^nised that the blacks of the Northern Territory have 
been infiuenced by Malays from across the Timor Sea, and 
that those of Northern Queensland have been in contact 
with the Melanesians of New Guinea. The culture of the 
latter is higher than that of the Australian blacks, and, as we 
have just seen, shows clear signs of having once been higher 
still. 

The remarkable physical type of the Australian blacks has 
su^ested to Hooton (Tfu American Aborigims, p. 159) 
(hat it may combine a n^oid element with an archaic 
white type represented strongly in the Ainu of Japan. 
Such diverse racial elements might be expected to involve 
cultural elements equally diverse. Anyhow, the culture of 
the Australian blacks contains many elements not found in 
that of the Bushmen, Pygmies, N^ritocs of Malaya, and 
others with an equal claim to the title of 'prunitxve man*. 
Th^ possess varied and highly complex marriage rcgnlatf mis 
whidi seems to accord very ill wi^ the simplicity of dieir 
economic life, and are probably due to the retention in a 
mc^e or less degraded ibm of elements derived fiom people 
of higher culture. 

The now extinct Tasmanians were racially distinct from 
die Australian blacks, so must either have preceded the 
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lattet ifi Australifi or reached Tasmania by long sea-voyagea. 
In the laner case they would have to have had sea-going 
vea8els> and a much more elaborate culture than they had 
when first visited by Europeans. In the former case they 
must have been survivors of people esterminated or absorbed 
by the Australian blacks, who would thus be not primitivea 
but later invaders. To reach Tasmania from even the nearest 
point of the Tn fli n l»T^d would require more efficient vessels 
than the Tasmanians are known to have had, and their long 
residence in a highly fertile and salubrious island had cer¬ 
tainly done nodui^ to raise them in the scale of culture, 
even if in other respects we cannot be certain that they had 
deteriorated. 

Another people often described as primitive’ are tht 
Veddas of Ceylon. The Veddas are hunters and food- 
gatherers of the forest, and know nothing of cultivation. 
Their whole culture is of an extremely low type, but they 
speak an Aryan language. Savage Axyan-speakers in the 
Caucasus or ihe Carpathians might conceivably be primitive; 
in Ceylon they can only be degenerate. 

I shall dis^s the origins of African culture in a later 
chapter, but it may be as well to indicate at this point some 
of iht reasons for believing that, like all savage cultures, it 
is in a state of decay. Let us start with the Bushmen, who 
iit believed to be the descendants of the earliest human 
inhabitants of Afidca. Their culture is of a very low order, 
yet they make rock-paintings with considerable skiU, and 
bury their dead in recessed graves with their &cea to the 
east. Siroilar paintings ate found near the Mediterranean, 
and this mode of burial was known in Andenc Egypt. The 
Bushmen are related to the Hottentots, but the latter dispose 
<tf'ffieir dead in a more summary fashion, and know nothing 
of rock-paintii^ though in other respects their culture is 
hi^et dmn that of the Bushmen. The probability is that 
bodi races were once in contact with h^her dvthzadons. 
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but have sioce dateiioxated {v. G. M. Thea], Ethtcgn^)^ 
and Condiiiim of South Africa before A.D. 155O3 pp. 63,105)- 
Wc leam from Hambly iSourccBook of African Ethnogra^, 
p, 332) that ‘in rim^ past the Cape Bushfflen> also some 
Kottentoc5> made pottery, but this is now a lost art*. It 
does not appear tl^ the art has been lost owing to foreign 
infuence, since the Bushmen now use ostrich egg-shells in 
place of pots. 

The ruins of Zimbabwe in Rhodesia have become frmous, 
and many people believe that they were btiUt by King Solo¬ 
mon, or the Queen of Sheba, lliis belief has no possible 
foundation in fact. It is now known that Zimbabwe was 
built between the ninth and thirteenth centuries of our era, 
about two thousand years afrer the supposed date of King 
Solomon, and there is every reason to b^eve that the builders 
were native Africans. Miss Caton-Thompaoo, whose care¬ 
ful investigations finally put these frets beyond doub^ 
concludes that ‘the time-s^e in Rhodesia leads away from 
the best towards deterioration*, and she quotes Selous is 
saying that ‘in Makoni’a country, at any rate, there is dear 
evidence that there has been a gradual deterioration from 
a people who were capable of building walls which will 
compare with any part of the Great Zimbabwe to the very 
inferior hut-buil^og barbarians of the present day* {Tha 
Zimbabw Culture, pp. 57,101). 

In Rhodesia also are found extensive gold-mines, some of 
which reach a depth of 150 feet. There is no reason to beZieve 
that they were worked by any but native Africans, yet the 
preaenc>^y natives arc ignorant of mining, and have neither 
lamps or candles, without which the mines could not have 
been worked. 

Farther north, in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, are 
found the remains of an extensive system of graded roads, 
and of terraces for cultivation (Man, 193 x, p. 45; 1932, p. 208). 
These must have been made by people much hi^er in the 
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lole of civilization the present inhabitants, of whom 
a few sdll use the terraces. 

In West Africa we find widespread remains of meigalithic 
buildings such as are never made by the present inhabitants. 
Their ancestors must have had a different, and probably 
a higher^ culture. 

For America and Northern Asia we shall begin by again 
quoting Dixon, who says (BuHMng of Cultures, p. 280) that 

*tbere arc cases in whi^ a considerable and wholesale drop 
in culture seems to have occurred. Thus the Yaghan oi 
the west coast of Tiena del Fuego appear to have been 
crowded into this inclement and harsh environment, there 
to have somewhat retrograded and lost some of the cultural 
traits, such as the bow, which they once had possessed. 
The Ostiak of the Arctic shores of Western Siberia are 
thought to have once lived much ^rther to the southward, 
in the region of the Altai, and to have had a knowledge of 
metall urgy tcgcchcT With othcT traits that, since they were 
forced northward, they have lost, ^in, the semi- 
agricultural sedentary woodland tribes of Algonkian and 
Siouan stock, who, abandoning their former habitat, 
moved westward out into the Plains, lost agriculture, 
portery-tnakii^ and their semi-sedentary mode of lifi^ 
and became bu^o-hunting nomads.’ 

But ft is not merely tribes which moved which lost culture. 
We have already seen that the civilizations of Peru and of the 
Mayas were on the down-grade long before Columbus, 
and we are told also that 'the whole of the mound-building 
culture of the Ohio Valley had vanished before the period 
of discovery' (C. Wissler, The American Indian, p. 268). 

Hie PuAlo or 'village' Indians arc now confined to the 
northern pans of Arizona and New Mexico, but there was a 
time, pediaps a thousand years ago, when they, or the 
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culture which they represent, covered the whole of what b 
sow the states of Arizona, New Mesico, and Utah, and part 
of Texas. This is known d:oiu archaeolc^cal evidence 
particularly that of pottery. The evidence su^ests that 
either immigrants or the introduction of culture features 
horn Mexico brou^t about a period of great prosperity 
and fairly high ojlture, but that before the advene of 
Europeans the area of the Pueblo culture had begun to 
diminish} and its inhabitants to be replaced by tribes of veiy 
bw culture, such as the Apache. In traits in which com* 
parison can be made, such as building and pottery-making, 
the Pueblo Indians have shown a progressive decline. (For 
ancient area, t. N. C. Nelson, in ^^aturai History, m, 
p. 1335 pottery, W. S- StaUings, in Am. AnA., 1932, pp. 67- 
78: Forde, hIs.S., p. 238.) 

Let us conclude our survey with the Eskimo, who appear 
to have been going down in the world for many centuries. 
The so-called Thule culture of the central Eskimo area 
included many elements not found there to-day (Forde, 
H.E.S., p. 127), and haipoon beads found on ancient village 
sites in Northern Alaska are *much more elaborate and 
complex' rhfln modem ones (D. Jenness, in Tko Amsrican 
Aborigines, p. 585). The Eskimo used to build houses of 
stone or earth, which they made their headquarters. Except 
in one or two places, however, new houses of this type have 
not been built for many generations, and the Esidtoo axe 
now ceasing eves to repair the old ones (Foide, op. dt, 
p. 114). 

The preceding pages contain merely a selection firom the 
evidence which is available to show the deterzotation of 
savage cultures, and so ^ as J can learn, there is nothing 
whatever to put into the scale against it It is true that 
savages, when transported to a new environment, seem often 
to have succeeded in adapdi^ themselves m it, and of 
making use of products which were strange to them, if these 
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did not differ greatly from those with which in their earlier 
environment they were familiar. It is also true that when 
a new element is introduced from the outside into the culture 
of a savage people^ they often seem able not merely to absorb 
it but to some ercent to btiild upon it. Such facts do not 
affect the point, which is that while the theory of progress 
requires t^t every human group, if left alone, tends inevito 
ably to improve its culture, all the evidence shows the esaa 
^posite to be the cas^ namely, that every human group, if 
left alone, tends invariably to loss of culture and general 
deterioration. 

Tylor, in the place quoted ftom earlier in this chapter 
(op. dc., ii, p. 4S) says that degeneration in culture might 
be shown to be by no means the primary cause of the eas- 
tence of barbarism and savagery in the world, but a secondary 
action largely and deeply affe<kii^ the general development 
of civilization. In this he is probably correct; the primary 
cause is no doubt to be found in the fact that man has 
nowhere succeeded in freeing himself alu^ether from the 
mental characteristics of the ape-like creature from which 
he is descended. But this fact, though it may be a cause of 
savagery, cannot be a cause of deterioration, '^e have no 
more reason to suppose that a nian has a natural t e n dency 
to degenerate into an ape than that an ape has a natural 
tendency to degenerate into a lower mammal. Nor have we 
any reason to suppose that all men were once civilized, or 
even half-civilized. What the facts suggest is that the natural 
state of man is a state of low savagery, and that towards that 
state he always tends to revert whenever he is not checked, 
or farced in the opposite direction, by that unexplained, but 
highly artificial, localized, and spasmodic process which we 
laow as the prepress of dvilization. 
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W E saw ID the Jasc chapter that progress, hi from hemg 
aniversal, is estremdy limited in its incidence both iD 
time and space, and that the normal conditioD of human 
groups is one not of progress but of stagnation oi decay. 
Yet the human race lus made a vase number of invendons 
and discoveries, many of which are thousands of years old. 
The origin of the older inventions is lost in the past, and 
the mconstruction of their history must be lately hypo¬ 
thetical. For certain inventions we shall later on c^e the 
attempt^ meanwhile let us consider the conditions under 
which inventions might come to be made. 

We are often told that primitive man discovered this, 
invented that, or evolved the other, but those who tell us 
this never c^ain whether it was done by one primitive 
tnan once, by a hundred or a thousand primitive men at 
various times, or whether all primitive men went throuj^ 
stages in which they did these things. Mi. K. G. Wells, 
for example ( 77 u Work, Wealth atui Happiness of Mankind, 
p. ^6), te^ us that 'the herdsman, the builder, the cultivator, 
were already latent in the watchriil, ingenious, early human 
wanderer. Already, before his economic life developed, he 
was talking, ha was imitatii^, he was in his manner ezpeo- 
menting*. Was this early human wanderer the ancestor of 
the Australian blacks, and if so how is it that they are ndther 
herdsmen, builders, nor cultivators? 

We are told by another writer (Buy. Brit, vol. xvaii, 
p. 358) that 'some oripnal genius of the tribe found thst by 
starting to build up his pot on the flattened side of a boulder 
he could turn his suppon so as to bring every part in succession 
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under his hand, and thus the potter’s wheel was invented’. 
The writer, however, makes no attempt to suggest whether 
this absuriy improbable incident (see p. X03) occurred 
a thousand times or once only. 

Similarly in the realm of ideas, we are told {Os^ord 
Dictionary of Proverbs, intro.) that such aayi^ as ‘a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush’ originate with ‘the 
conjmon man’- Is it really suggested that every village 
contained at least one man to whose lips this form of words 
sprai^ independently? 

Does primitive man, or savage man, or rustic man, really 
invent anything, and if the suggested answer is yes, what is 
the evidence? We are often told that the Boi^bonga have 
discovered the art of sm^lring iioo, or that the Waggawagga 
have invented an ingenious fish-trap, but nobody claims to 
have seen them doing it. Attributions of inventiveness to 
savages are fluent and dogmatic, but accounts of experi* 
moots actually witnessed are extremely rare and uncertain. 
I know of no case in which anything which can be described 
as an invention has been recorded as having been made by 
a living savage. Savages never take credit to themselves { 6 r 
the devices which they use, but always attribute their 
invention to some mythical ancestor. 

The erroneous b^ef that the savage Is an inventor has 
various causes. The first is the hrational idea, with which 
1 have already dealt, that the use of a device in any place 
implies its moention there, at least if there is no record of its 
inoxiduction. Then there is the belief that we are all 
naturally inventors. People who themselves have never bad 
an idea edubiting the sUgbtest sign of originality have no 
difficulty in credidng primitives or savages with brains of the 
utmost fertility- The sdeniists in our midst invented wire¬ 
less tslegnpby and a host of other things, but what have 
Sinks the banket and Brown the bus-driver invented? 
Hieie are in our midst thousands of intelligent and capabde 
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Binkses and Browns who have invented nothing whatever; 
can it really be beheved that every savage community, 
however and primitive, has produced a succession of 
men possessing an inventive genius such as has been totally 
denied to Sinks and Brown? 

Another &llacy is that local culture sequence implies local 
invention. Archaeologists in the course of their excavadons 
often find sequences of objects in stone, meral, or pottery 
which show advance, and some are apt to conclude from 
this that the people who lived on the site were expeiimentera 
and inventors. But the ^ proves nothing of the kind, 
even if all the objects can be proved to have been made on 
the spot. We are told, for example, that the evolution of the 
socketed celt in Europe has been traced; this could be done 
only if infiueace from outside Europe could be definitdy 
excluded, and this it cannot be. It might be possible to 
find in A^hanistan examples of every type of firearm fma 
the matchlock to the most modem rifi^ with proof that they 
bad all been made locally. This would not establish the 
evolution of small arms in A%hanistan; we know in fact that 
not the smallest improvement in the design of such weapons 
has ever been made there. 

It is seldom realized how many and serious are the 
obstacles which stand between the savage and invention. In 
the first place, there is the intense conservatism 
animates every savage cozomunity (unless it is subjected to 
foreign influence) and causes any inoovation to be regarded 
u sacrilegious. The ancestors or the ancients are regarded 
as in&Uible and omniscient, and since it is deemed im¬ 
possible that there could be a bow or a pot better 
than the ancestral bow and pot, nobody dreams of trying to 
make (me. 

Tom Harrissoo, discussing war*club$ in Melanesia 
{Savage CmHsationt p. 351), says that one of the commonest 
types *bas fovu: knobs at the end, always and only four knobs; 
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ncpt xhiet or five koobs. No man woxi 3 d consider the making 
of other than four . . . tradition dominates this part of life 
as it dominates all parts.* 

Not only must the potential inventor have shaken himself 
free fiom a belief in the ail-sufBciency of tradition, bnt he 
must adopt a completely materialistic attitude, not necessarily 
towards the world in general, but towards the particular 
class of objects and materials with which he 1 $ to deal. 
Nobody can devise any improvement in the process of 
smelting iron, for example, unless he realizes that the 
success or ^ute of the process depends enurely on the 
materials and technique employed. This sounds obvious 
oiough to the scientist, but sav^es, as well as many Euro¬ 
peans, regard the matter quite differently. With them the 
operator must be ritually as well as technically qualified, 
and Mure Is at least as likely to be due to ftulty ritual as to 
faulty technique. Some magical precaution may have been 
omitted, some taboo unwittingly broken. Let us take a 
widespread European belief—that bacon will not keep if 
cured by a woman who is not clear of her periods. It seems 
to me that the process of bacon-curing could never have 
been discovered by people who thought like that, since they 
could neither observe caieMly nor think dearly enough. 
A knowledge of this process, it should be added, is by no 
means uiOTersal. The inventor need not have been a chemiat, 
but he must have been enough of a sdentisc to realize that 
meat and salt, and not taboos, were the relevam Actors. 
The progress of invention in the last two centuries is probably 
due very largely to the restrictions which have been placed 
on the activities of the Devil, whose unexpected intervention 
was fbrmecly Uable to upset all calculations. 

Another great obstacle to invention is illiteracy. We are 
80 accustomed to reading and writu^ that we fail to realize 
that the illiterate lives in a world in which accura^ is quite 
unknown. There are rough meastires of quantity, but none 
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of time, and no weights. And there are no calculations 
except very simple addition and subtraction. The sav^ 
has neither clock nor calendar, and no measure of time except 
the lunar month and the distincdoo between day and night. 
He has neither scales nor foot-rule, and does not even 
formulate the faa that twice two is four. He has nothing 
except the rule-of-tbumb knowledge which he has acquired 
by watching his elders, and no conscious desire to improve 
upon their results. His only chance of dlscoverii^ an 
improvement would be to hit upon it by accident, and he 
could then utilize it only if he remembered the exact steps 
by which he had reached it, if it was obviously advantageous, 
and if there were no m^cal objections to its employment. 

Contrast him with the scientist: from early youth the latter 
is femiliar with the clock, the thermometer, the multiplica¬ 
tion table, and many other devices which enable observations 
to be checked and experiments repeated. Later on he can 
notes of his own results, and utilize In the form of 
text-books and other writii^ results obtained by others. 

Even where records exist, however, inventions 
cannot be put to immediate use are soon forgotten. Heron 
of Alexandria, about 250 B.C., discovered the principle of the 
stttm-engine, but the Greeks had not sufficient metallurgical 
skill to make use of the discovery, $0 that it was forgotten, 
and not rediscovered for 1,900 years. This shows that the 
ma ki ng of a discovery or invention is by itself of little 
importance. To be put to any use, it must be made in a 
sodety in which there are both means and mducements to 
its use. 

Even where records and appliances ezisc, inventicms and 
discoveries by no means always follow. The Romans dis- 
covoed almost nothing, and the may be said of the 
Pn gi«^ before the sixteenth century. The inventions which 
have made modem civUizadoo are limited to half a dozen 
countries. The theory of savage inventiveness compels us 
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to believe that genius such as has never entered la Spain 
exists in every Kaffir Iraal. 

It is a popular belief that ^necessity is the mother of 
inventions but this, like most popular b^efs, is quite untrue. 
There is no single invention which can, wi^ the slightest 
degree of probability, be ascribed to necessity. Let us take 
the example given Tylor, who says {Primtiw Culture, 
vol. i, p. 67) that ‘the art of setting fences to catch fish at the 
^ of the ti dfj so common amoi^ the lower races, is a simple 
device for assisting nature quite likely to occur to the savage, 
in 'irtiom sharp hunger is no mean ally of dull wits’. It 
should be obvious that the making of such a trap involves 
forethought and preparation such as is improbable in even 
an intelligent person who is suffering fiom the pangs of 
hanger, and if a hungry would be unlikely to nuike it, 
how much less likely would a hungry savage be to invent it? 
Dull wits are in fact TpaH^ duller by physical weakness. 
Wissler, again, says (Man and Culture, p. 201) that 

‘the notion sometimes found in books that man tamed the 
ox because he was tired of trundling the cart is too naive 
to be considered. The yoke was an afterthought, for man’s 
first concern was the preservation of his beef supply. . . . 
It is ^ more likely that domestication and agriculture 
were bom in times of dim necessity, when the whole tribe 
was confiooted with a vanishing &ima or flora.’ 

Yet hehadbefbrehimthe example of the bison. Not only 
did the Indians make no attempt to domesticate this animal, 
but they slaughtered it in the most ruthless and wasttfiil 
manner. 

Nordenskiold believed that the American Indians had 
made many Inventions, yet he says (y.R.A. 1 ., 1929, p. 2S4), 
‘1 am a^d that k is cot always true that necessity is the 
toother of invention. If it were true, thoi inventiofis ought 
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to have been made in places where the struggle for existence 
was very hard. But instead they are made where the 
conditions of life are easy/ Dr. Haxiison stated the hci 
more clearly when he said that ‘prosperity, not need, is the 
mother of invention, or at least its fairy godmother’, and 
that 'no modem invention has any relation to human needs’ 
(pres. Ad. See. H. British Ass., 1930, p. 19; Man, 1926, p. 74). 
A good example is the motor vehicle: now a universal ne« 5 , 
k it was for years after its inventioo nothing more than a rich 
I man’s toy. 

^ Invendon depends upon experiment, and experiment is 
t really a kind of individual play. The savage indulges little 
* is i^vidual play, in fact he indulges ^r less than the 

\ civilized Tnan in any form of play. This fact is obscured 

because the savage oi^ hunts and dances, and obviously 
enjoys so doing, but his dances and hunts are sodal oblige- 
dons, and though he enjoys them, he takes part in them 
from social necessity. They are no more play, in the proper 
sense of the term, than an Irish wake. There is a vast 
difterence between doing what you like and liking t^iat you 
do; you can experiment in the former case, but not in the 
latter. 

Any experiment may be, and nearly all experiments are, 
a waste ^ time and materiaL Even under scienrific con* 
ditioDS, when the properties of the materials employed are 
\ understood, and the results recorded, it takes thousands of 
\ fruitless experiments to produce a fruitful one; under savage 
conditions the ^ success are much more remote. 

It is often said that important discoveries have been made 
' by accident The truth of this saying depends on what k 
meant by aeddent. It is true that people who were lookiag 
for something have sometimes found something else, but 
untrue, so for as we know, that any discovery has been made 
by some one who was not searching or e^erimentiog. Glass 
^ is supposed to have been discovered by the lucky aeddent of 
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soffit txaTellers lighting a fire on the sand, and finding that 
the fire had fused some of the sand into a transparent 
substance. Such an accident might happen, but the mere 
ha that a bard, transparent substance was found in the 
ashes would lead no furdiet. It would need the combination 
of a skilled metal-worker and a skilled potter to utilize such 
a discovery, and then they would have to be experimenters. 

Useful invention, then, 1 $ likely m take place only ^ere 
there is experiment, but experiments, since they are mostly 
iuoie and wasteful, can only take place in communities in 
whidr there are people with mater^ to wast^ and food so 
easily obtained that they can afibrd to spend much of their 
rim^ in unproductive activities. It is not until people are 
placed beyond the reach of cold, hunger, and anxiety that they 
develop ^e superfluous energy whidi may express itself in 
experiment. The most primitive tribes, the hunters and 
fb^-gacherers, have to devote all their energies to keeping 
alive; the herdsmen are perpetually on the move seeking 
pasturage for their herds; even savage cuMvators seldom 
have enough to eat except just after a good harvest, and 
their spare energies are devoted to ritual observances and 
to trib^ warfare. 

We can see, then, what a remarkable man the savi^e 
inventor would have to be. lo the first place, he would have 
to be indifferent to the opinion of his fellows, to whom any 
novelty is sacrilege. In the second, he would have to shake 
off all magical or irrational ide^, and adopt a purely 
materialistic attitude towards the subject of his experiments. 
These would have to be mad^ without any weights, measures, 
or instruments of precision, and without any means of 
recording their results. Finally, he would have to live in 
8 state in which his leisure for experuncDt would not be 
liable to interruption by the pazigs of hunger, the need for 
movement, or by hostile attack. 

In writing the above, I had duefiy in mind such inventions 
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as potteiy and metal*workiiig» but it applies equally to stone 
implements. Many of these must have been evolved 9$ the 
result of experiment, and it is di£cult to imagine such 
experiments being made by cold and hungry savages, in 
imminent danger from enemies and vrild b^ts, and in ftce 
of the disapproval of iheif fellows. The conditions under 
which these inventions were made must have been very 
difierent irom those obtainxi^ among present-day sav^es. 

To make this point clear, let us consider some widespread 
devices which seem at the first glance to be very simple. 
Many savages make fire by revolving one stick in a hole made 
in another, and it is often assumed that this device is so 
simple that its discovery would be within the competence of 
any savage. But how could a savage mak^ the discovery? 
T^t ftiction produces warmth is ftirly obvious, but that it 
produces fire Is ftr from obvious. Even those who believe 
most firmly in the inventiveness of savages could hardly 
suppose that all over the world people at a very low levd 
of culture spent hours in rubbing two sticks tog^er to see 
whether anythii^ would happen. The method may have 
been accidently discovered by some one who was using a 
bow-drill, and people who had the bow-drill must have been 
long in the possession of fire. Perhaps they obtained it by 
knocking two pieces of iron pyirbites together, or perhaps 
they merely preserved fire which had been caused by 
lightning or some other natural means. Even now savages 
do not normally make fire, but are careful to keep a small 
fire always smouldering on the hearth. The cwirling-stick 
method of fire-making appears to be universally conneaed 
with fettillcy rites, and it seems probable that this method, 
with the b^ef in its efficacy for promoting fertility, or^- 
nated in some one spot, and that the spread of the belief 
in its magical efficacy led to the spread of its use. 

Let us take another alleged primitive inventioo, the 
cradle. The accepted theory seems to be that all over the 
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world savage mothers, having leamt by ezperieoce that 
babies ou^t to be rocked to sleep, put on their ttuoking' 
caps and devised a simple rocking^machine. But not only 
do most savage babies get on very well without being rocked, 
but our doctors have decided that rocking is definitely harm* 
fill to babies. The cradle, it would seem, is nothing but a 
miniature boat, and the custom of rocking babies is probably 
derived from an andent custom ofpuctiz^ new-born princes 
into boats. We do not know the origin of this custom, but 
its esistence is attested by the story of Moses in the bul¬ 
rushes, a myth which in various forms ranges {torn Italy 
via India to Japan. 

Then let us take iron-working. Over a geeat part of 
A^ca iron is worked in a very primitive manner. 1 have 
seen it worked by completely naked negroes. Having 
crushed lumps of iron ore to a coarse powder by harnTnering 
diem with stones, they throw handfuls of this powder on to 
a fire made in a hole in the ground, and smelt it 

with bellows consisting of earthenware pipes with skins tied 
over the ends. The lumps of impure metal thus obtained 
are heated in an open fire, and hammered out with round 
stones, with the aid of bamboo tongs. By this means quite 
serviceable hoes and spears are made. 

If any one supposes, in spite of all the evidence to the 
contrary (Forde, Habitat, Economy and Sodgty, p. 38 S), 
that the negroes invented this process for themselves, will 
he explain why a similar invention was not made In Bronze 
Age Britain? The Britons of that age were hi more civilized 
than the negroes. They could build Stonehenge, whereas 
die negroes cannot build in stone at all. The Britons had 
at least as much need of iron as the negroes; at that rime 
about three-quarrers of England were covered with hard¬ 
wood forest, and were uninhabited because without iron 
it was impossible to ^nakf headway against thia forest 
The iron ore was there; the knowledge of bronze-wo^isg 
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(almost endidy absent in negro Afiica) was there, and the 
need was there, yet it was not until mu^ later that iron tools 
were introduced from the Continent. 

Wissler tells us (The American Indian^ p. 7), that 'in 
pemoucao we have our first good example of the many 
ingenious processes by which the various groups of mankind 
have converted raw foods into more serviceable and con> 
sOTable forms’. We here seem to be in the realm of 
independent inventionj but he goes on to tell us that though 
the inland and the coastal tribes live or lived largely on 
meat and fish, the practice of pemmican-making was con¬ 
fined to the former group. *The trait*, he says> *seems to be 
almost a conventionality and leads one to suspect that the 
idea was bonowed foom their southern neighbours, who 
were in contact with the grain-grinders.’ 

This is a good example of how a study of distributions 
destroys theories of primitive inventiveness. We shall 
consider some others later. 


Chapter VI 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CULTURE 

M ost theories of the beginumgs of culture are based 
on the belief, which we have seen to be &Uadous, 
that man is nattirally inveodve and progressive. Thus, 
according to Frazer (Pre&ce to Antkcbgia Antkropolcgicd) 

Tt seems to be now certain that dviiization has every* 
vdiere been evolved out of savagery; in other words, th^ 
at some period, probably not very remote in dieir history, 
the ancestors of all the dviUzed races have emerged from 
a state of savagery not very di^enc from that in v^ch 
many backward races have continued down to the present 
time.* 

His dictum is very similar to that of Tylor (Primthe 
Culturti vol. i, p. 32), who goes on to say that since we 
toow the higher culture to have been evolved firom what 
may be called the middle culture, we must suppose tlrat 
the middle culture was similarly evolved from the lower. 

We know that our own dviiization, in all but its latest 
phases, was not evolved locally, but derived from the 
Mediterranean. We know that Greece derived its dviiization 
from Asia Minor, Crete, and Egypt We, like the Gre^ 
and Romans, have improved upon the dviiization which 
we received from outside, but it is quite untrue to say that 
we evolved our own dviiization. It is then dearly not the 
fact tiiat dviiization has everywhere been evolv^ out <ff 
savagery, and to say that it has ar^here been evolved out 
of savagery is a guess which cannot be supported by any 
evidence. As Niebuhr (quoted by Tylor, op. etc., p. 41) 

* ’ 50 . 
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Tfimarked, 'no single example can be brought forward of an 
actually savage people having independently become 
civilized’. So ^ as we know, all dvilization has evolved 
&om pre-existing dvilizatioo, not from savagery. 

Of the real beginnings of oilcure we know nothing for 
certain, and it is very doubtful whether we ever shall. It 
seems likely that the cradle-land of the human race was in 
South-western Asia, where was also the seat of the earliest 
dvilkationSj yet there are fewer traces of 'primitive man’ 
there than in many other parts of the world. Whether this 
is because the earliest cultures are beneath the silt of the 
Euphrates or the Indus, or whether their remains sdll 
await the chance disturbance of the surface at some hitherto 
unsuspeaed spot we cannot say. What we can say is that 
all the &ct8 alleged as evidence of the beginniiigs of culture 
are f^dous. 

They are of three types. The first is concerned with the 
traditions of illiterate peoples; some writers have su^^sed 
that these go back to ^ beginnings of culture. Frazer, for 
example, in his Myths of Vu Origin <ff Firs, seriously suggests 
that certain savages have preserved, for cotmtless thousands 
of years, an accurate account of how their remote ancestors 
discovered the art of making fire. lovestigadon shows, 
however, that illiterates have no real knowledge of, or interest 
in, the historical past, and that it is only in exceptional 
dicumstances that a fiict not recorded in writing can be 
preserved for as long as a hundred years, while a hundred 
and fifty years seem ^e extreme limit. Such myths as those 
of du or^ of fire, far &om being historical reminiscences, 
are m all probability mythological descr^ons of die 
c eremoniai making of new fire, such as still occurs annually 
m many parts of the world (see p. 47). We may tim 
rule out tradition as a means ofleamii^ anything of himrical 
origins, thon^ it may give us valuable dues to magical or 
rdigious devdopments. 

9681 
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The second Mac7 is that archaeology can show us 
begiiiniDgs. That archaeolc^ can teach us a great deal of 
history there can, of cotate, be no doubt; it often enables us 
to trace toovezaents and developments, but never origiDS, 
at least not with certainty, since archaeologists cannot dig 
up the whole of the earth’s sur&ce, and any conclusions they 
to are always liable to be upset by later excavations. 

The most striding lemains of Roman dvilizatxon are 
found in North Africa, and if we had only archaeological 
evidence to go by, we mtght be justihed in concluding that 
its foundations were laid there. 

What applies to cultures as a whole applies equally to 
particular artefocts; the mere Act that the earliest or most 
numerous examples are found at a paniculat spot is no 
evidence of origin there. Itis probable that the art of copper* 
working was discovered where there was native copper, but 
even th^ is not certain; it is possible that copper was traded 
for or ornamental purposes before it was worked 

and that the art of working it was discovered at some 
pl ace to which it had been imported for such purposes. 
Amber is found on the shores of the Baltic, but the art of 
carving it probably originated on the Mediterranean. If 
we adopted the methods of certain archaeologists, we should 
have to conclude that china-clay was found at Worcester, 
and diBt Manchester wa^ in the centre of the world’s chief 
corcon*growing area. 

It is impossible to tell from their present distribution 
where bicycles or sewing-machines were invented, and the 
same applies to any other widespread type of artefoct, Among 
tht chief results of archaeol^^ have been to show that arte* 
facts which were once supposed to be purely local have in 
feet a wide distribution, and to extend in unsuspected 
directions the range of prehistorical culture movements. 

Fcff die third Macy I shall again quote Professor Dixoo, 
vdio tells us (SidiSng of Cultures, p. 4), that: 
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*Tbe wealth of traits which a culture possesses aad the 
sta^ of perfection of ita traits decreases as we descend 
the scale of cuJtare> until^ when we reach such primitiTe 
folk as the now ertinct Tasmanians^ we are within measure* 
able distance of those very begmnings of cultvzie which 
set otu earliest ancestors off as men,* 

In other words, if we find a shipwrecked mariner reduced 
TO a tattered pair of trousers, we may conclude that we are 
within measurable distance of the begmnlnga of clotlung. 
For, as we have seen (see p. 34), the Tasmanians were 
in a situation very like that of shlpwre^xd manners. Their 
ancestors must luve made a series of voyages, and in order 
to do so must have possessed traits whl^ thdr last descen¬ 
dants had lost. Nobody would expect to find out how the 
early Christian Others thought and acted by plunging Itito 
the wilds of Calabiia or Connemara, and it is equ^y futile 
to try to find out how the early fathers of civilization bought 
and acted by plunging into the wilds of Australia or Central 
Affica. 

Against this it might be urged that we cannot suppose 
man to have been created in an already civilized conditioa, 
and therefore the earlier steps on the road to dviiizadoo 
must have been taken by savages, chat is to say, by people 
exactly like modem savages. And if that 1 $ so, then modem 
savages, if left to themselves, must be capable of ioiciatmg 
dvilizadons. But the beginning of this contention should 
be to ahow that modem savages, when left alon^ do make 
progress, and, as I have tried to show, all tht evidence 
points in die opposite direction. 

And it is not only modem evidence that we have. We 
know disc man has been on earth for something like half a 
million years, yet up dU about ten thousand years ago the 
highest men had got no fiither than the condition in t^ch 
the lowest savages now exist. As Elliot Smith points out 
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{The Diffiuion of Culture, p. 164), it caonot therdbxe he 
CDamtamed that man ha$ an mstinctive tcndea^ to civilize 
himself. 

But, further t hfl" tbis^ we have evidence that ancient 
sav^es, when lef^ to themselves, retrogressed just as modern 
savages do. Discossing the Mesolithic period, that between 
the Old and New Stone Ages, Peake says 1927, 

p. 21) that: 

*A11 the evidence available suggests that the people of 
Europe had passed from being hunters of big game to the 
status of hunters of small animals, while most of them 
had degenerated into mere collectors of food. The 
different phases recognizable in their industries suggest 
chat the period must have lasted for several thousands of 
years. . . . The successive phases show slow but definite 
retrogression, but no symptom of progress.* 

In other words, at a dme when the peoples of the Middle 
East were domesticating sheep and cattle and developing the 
plough and the wheel, the sav^es of Europe were degenerat¬ 
ing into a state similar to that of the extinct Tasmanians. 

And what happened next? Did these savages suddenly 
pull themselves together and start domesticating animals 
and growing com? Nothing of the kind. 

*The emmer wheat grown by the earliest neolithic 
inhabitants of Denmail^’ says Cbiide (in Independence, 
etc., Harvard, 1936, p. 6), *and the sheep they bred are 
not descendmts of any wild species native to Northern 
or Western Europe. The wild ancestors of wniyier must 
be sought in the East Mediterranean r^on, and the 
Stone Age sheep of Europe are believed to be of Asiatic 
stock. Thus, in Denmark, and Indeed throughout North¬ 
western Europe, the very traits, which on the economic 
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intapretatzoD of hiscozy define the New Stone Age, aie 
themselves incontrovertible evidence of diffusion. Here 
the food'produdng economy based os the cviliivation of 
exotic cereals and the breeding of foreign animals cannot 
have been evolved locally, but muse have been inaoduced 
ffom without/ 

*le was at first believed,’ says Peake (Early Steps in 
Human Progress, p. 33), ‘that the industry of the Neolithic 
Age was directly derived ffom that of the Palaeolithi<o or 
at least of iht Mesolithic Ag^ and that it was of many 
thousand years of duration. The idea is now gaining 
ground that this industry in Northern and Western 
Europe is derived ultimately from the south'-easr, and 
has risen from a culture in which copper was well known, 
though the knowledge of this metal was lost as the other 
elements of this civilization travelled co the north and 
west.’ 

To what extent the ^rmers of Neolithic Europe w«e 
immigrants, and to what extent they were natives who learnt 
immigrants, is immaterial to our purpose. There is 
00 doubt that savages are capable of being dvilixed; the 
point is that they are incapable of dvilizii^ themselves. It 
is dear om the facts outlined above that not only must die 
theory that the Stone Age savages of Europe civilized them* 
selves through their own instinct of progress go, but with 
it must go the theory from which it is really inseparable, tiiat 
^ ‘stages of pn^ress’. The domestication of animate 
the development of agriculture will be discussed later, but 
here we must note the belief, quite recently extinct amm^ 
sdentists, that the domestication of anitriata was an ‘easier’ 
process than agriculture, and that all over the world man 
progressed naturally &om hunting to pastoralism, and thence 
n> agaculcure. We have just seen in Northern and 
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Western Europe neither pastonlism nor agriculture was a 
local development, but that both were introduced from the 
south-east at or about the same time. It is now realized 
that many pa$corali$cs» such as the nomad Arabs, Tatars, 
and Sooulis, are at a higher level of culture than many 
savage oiliivators, and that many cultivators, for example, 
the Mayas and the Polynesians, have been ^te ignorant 
of pastoralissL Whatever the early history of all these 
peo^es, it is dear frat the theory that agriculture is some¬ 
thing t^t people naturally add to pastoralism 00 their way 
the cultural scale cannot be sustained. There is, on the 
contrary, reason to believe that agriculture came befrre and 
not afrer die domestication of animals, at least of all animals 
except the dog. 

We shall see later that not only cereal ^culture and the 
domesticatioo of animals, but many other inventions and 
discoveries, can be traced, either with certainty or great 
probability, to one part of ^e world, a region which centres 
in Persia, and extends to Egypt, North India, and China. 
These origins can be traced not merely by means of such 
artefacts as are dug up, but by the distribution of traits at 
the dawn of history, as indicated by inscriptions, drawings, 
and carvings. We may suppose tHar man was evolved from 
the ape within this region, and carried thence many simple 
traits in his wanderings towards the Cape of Good 
or Cape Horn, but all the discoveries and inventions upon 
which European civilization, that is to say, Graeco-Roman 
cmlizadon, was based, seem to have been made within this 
region at a time, about the fourth millenmum 6.C., when the 
rest of the world was inhabired, so &r as it was inhabited at 
all, by savages who, in the only area in which we know 
anything of them, were definitely on the down-grade. 

The question then arises, were the people of Persia, 
Mesopotamia, etc., when they b^an to make all these dis¬ 
coveries and invent all these traits, savages? The answer 
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must be that if they were they must have been very different 
from any savages^ either ancient or modern, of whom we 
know anything, since these latter, as we must repeat, are 
not known ever to have invented or discovered anything. 
‘Man*, as Dr. Harrison says (Pres. Ad., p. 5), ‘did very well 
before he was a man at all, and no one has given any reason 
srtry he ceased to be an ape.’ It is gene^y agreed diat 
the ancestors of HoTno sapiens, at any rate, emerged at one 
tine and in one place, and we can only suppose that their 
emergence was due to some spedal and localized stiniulus. 
That was sufficient to turn apes into what we may call 
palaeolithic men. It is possible chat another spedal and 
localized stimulus was required Co set man on the toad to 
civilization. 



Chapter VII 

THE MACHINERY OF DIFFUSION 

T heories of multiple iuventioa depead largely upoo the 
supposition that the normal man never leaves his 
birthplace. Movements, whether of groups or of sin^e 
individuals, &om one area to another involve movements of 
culture, and believers in multiple invention ate therefore 
driven either to minimize the enent of such movements) or 
to ignore them altogether. The latter artirude is the more 
Cttomon, and it will be found that most books on the culture 
of savagea assume as a matter that goes without saying that 
QOtil the arrival of Europeans the people under discussion 
bad never, since the first appearance of the human race, 
come in contaa with any one from outside their own neigh' 
boufhood- Such writers as Sir James Frazer, Dr. Marett, 
and Professor Malinowski would no doubt r^ea with scorn 
the notion that every tribe was aeated independently at the 
spot where it is now found, yet this notion is implicit in 
almost every word that they have written. The theory that 
brings man to his present simados, wherever that may be, 
with his mind a complete cultural blank, ia also the ba^ of 
most psychology, it would, in &ct, be scarcely an exaggera* 
tioD to say that psychologists do not recognize ^ existence of 
culture contacts at all. They base their theories upon instmccs 
and unconscious impulses, qualities characteristic of diebrutes 
and by which alone man could never have risen above the 
brutes. Humaniiydependa upon culture inthe sense intdiich 
I have defined culture, and culture depends upon movement. 
As I have tried to show, human groups which remain isolated 
in one spot always degenerate and 1 shall now try to show 
that in the history of the human race such groups are rare. 
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It is generally agreed by anthropolc^sts that all human 
beings are of one $to^, that is to say, that there is one 
area> and one area only, in which the ancestors of us all, 
whether we are white, black, yellow, or red, crossed the line 
which divides the sub-human from the htunan, or at least 
firom Homo sapiens. Exactly where that area was, and what 
were the causes which brought about subsequent radal 
diffsrentiation, are beside the inunediace point, which is that 
since our human race became human In one area only, it 
is as human beings that the race has spread over the world. 
Nor is it necessary to discuss whether man or culture came 
first. There is now, at any rate, no culture apart fKmHomo 
sapiensj gnd the brain which gives htm a title to sapieniia can 
hardly have been developed without some culture. Whether 
the improved brain ioitiaTed the culture or the incipient 
culture led to the development of the brain we cannot say, 
but we can hardly doubt that where Homo sapiens first came 
into existence, ihert were the begumings of culture. 

It may be that when men first \th their ordinal home, 
and started upon the long journeys which were to talce thdx 
descendants to the ends of the earth they had already 
learned to speak, to make stone axes, and to use fire, and 
had domesticated the dog. All modem groups, however 
remote and however savage, must have some part at least 
of didi cultural heritage which was evolved by ancestors 
Uving in a different environment. 

There can be hrtle doubt that Fuegiaos, the very bar¬ 
barous and ^primiiive’ inhabitants of the extreme south of 
South America, are, like all the pre-Columbian Americans, 
die descendants of immigrants horn Asia. What can have 
indaced the descendants of people who had wandered 
somechu^ like 15,000 miles through Asia and America to 
acrtlc in this inhospitable regioa we cannot guess, but it 
should be obvious that theii culture can be in no sense 
aboriginal. It must once have included Asiaric, polar, and 
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tropical features, aod che machinery of diffusion in their 
case must have consisted In bnngii^ a mised culture many 
thousands of n^es, and losing most of it on the way. 

The ancestors of the Tasmanians must have travelled at 
least 3,500 miles, including several sea*voy^es, and 
almost certainly had a higher culture than that of their last 
descendants. 

The machinery of diffusion consists, then, in the first 
place, of groups of people gradually pushing out in all 
directions from the original homeland of mankind into 
lands where human heiegs had never appeared before. The 
larger the cultural equipment with which such a movement 
started, the Either it would be able to get, and the more 
there would be that it contained features which would 
enable their possessors to come to terms with different local 
conditions and survive. 

hei us consider this point in relation to the Eskimo. The 
usual view is that the Eskimo are people whose inscmccive 
inventiveness has enabled them to survive the rigours of the 
arctic winter. But how could this have come abou^ It 
cannot be believed that savages accustomed to a temperate 
climate could survive in an arctic climate long enough to 
adapt themselves to it; nor is it easy to believe that the 
ancestors of the Eskimo were polar explorers who devised a 
suitable culture in advance. 

The fiact is that the culture of the Eskimo contains miidi 
that is found among the Lapps and the tribes of Konhem 
Siberia, and also farther south among the Mongols and 
Tatars. It is generally agreed that they must have reached 
the northern shores of America &om Asia, and whatever 
caused thwr? to migrate, the probability is that they started 
with a more complex culture than t^t which they now 
possess. Their a^ptadon to thdr environment probably 
consisted in dropping whatever elements were unsnited to it 

The second type of machinery by means of which diffusion 
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is brou^ about is conquest This ts^ two &nn$—in the 
simplet and probably earlier, a grot^ of m^rasts occupies 
an area already inhabited by a weaher group. Even when the 
invaded axe at a much lower level of culture than the 
invaders, they usually possess some traits which the invaders 
lack, so that there is a period of comparison, adaptation, and 
development until the two groups become completely merged. 
Then, tmless then are fnsh contacts with the outside world, 
there follows the inevitable slow decline. 

In the second type of conquest the conquerors maintain 
their connexion with their homeland, or with their kinsmen 
who have conquered other areas, and in consequence do not 
me^e so readily with the conquered This type of conquest 
results in the formation of empires. We may defioe an 
empire, in its simplest form, as a community consisting of 
two ox more once independent groups under the suzerainty 
of one of them. We axe $0 much accustomed to regarding 
England, France, and Germany as countries that we do not 
realize that it is more or less recently that Aey cessed to 
be empires. England under the heptarchy was a number of 
independent states; it later became an empire under the 
suzerainty of Wessex. Later still it formed part of the empire 
of Canute, and it was sot until after the Norman Con^eat 
that it became one coimtiy, forming part of an empire which 
for four hundred years usually included a great part of 
France. France cannot be said to have become a country 
till the time of Louis XI, and iti boundaries were altered as 
recently as 1918. Nobody can now say with any confidence 
where Oennany begins and ends. In the ei^teenth cearttny 
Bavaria could fight beside France against the rest of Germany 
without any feeling of treachery, and Bavada was formed 
oiK of a nunfoer of what had been independent communities. 

Let us bear these focts in mind when considerii^ die 
temott past, and try to realize that Egypt, Persia, Babylonia, 
and Ovina were formed by conquest out of numt«rs of 
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Ipdependcnt coQunimities> and were themselves empires 
long before they became countries with empires attached. 
Evec the smallei groups of which they were composed 
were probably formed by the forcible fu^on of towns and 
villages. 

Writers are ^ too apt to speak of Eg 7 pt> Babylonia, or 
f’htna ^ if they were countries with permanently fixed 
fronoers and homogeneous populations possessing an en¬ 
tirely distzoctive culture. Modem Egypt includes Sinai, 
which is geographically in Asia, and about one third of 
Kubia, Ancient Egypt was formed by the fusion of the 
*Two Lands’, of which one had probably been in dose 
touch with Syria, and the other with Ethiopia. Kot only 
was it composed of people of very mixed radal and cultural 
ancestry, but &om the earliest times its culture was repeatedly 
transformed or greatly modified by influences fiom without. 
^As ^ as out knowledge goes at present,’ says Professor Peoc 
{jnJ.BA.3 vol. X, p. 67), ‘there is a complete break between the 
palaeolithic and the predynastic/ and the kind of thixig 
happened again and again in later times, though as the 
civilization of Egypt became more complex, the result of 
these alien infiuences was less marked. The same applies 
to the other great civilizations of the Andent East; far from 
arising in geographical isolation, they derived fixm the 
condonation of diverse dements. 

An empire, then, comes into existence in two main stages. 
In the fimt the nuclear group becomes the leader of other 
groups which owing to nearness in race, culture, or actual 
position can be fiised with It into a ‘nation*. Streogthmed 
by this fusion, it proceeds to conquer remoter groups with 
nhich it either cannot or will not fuse. The process of 
division is just as real in the first stage as in the second, bur 
is less obvious since by its very completeness it has ef&ced 
ita traces. The importance of the empire in its second stage 
&a the diffusion culnne hardly needs emphasis. Quire 
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apart from trade, which can exist without empires though 
it flourishes more easily within them, there is always a 
stream of officials and soldiers passing to and fro between 
the capita] and the provinces and carrying ideas and arte- 
frets backwards and forwards, $0 that the most coofldent 
advocstea of multiple invention scarcely dare to postulate 
it within the bounds of a political unit. 

The extent to which imperialism existed in the ancient 
world is unknown, but enough is known to convince us that 
it was very great. The empire of Egypt, in the fifteenth 
century b.c., seems to have included parts of what are now 
Turkey, Iraq, and Abyssinia, and the empires of the Baby¬ 
lonians, Hircitee, and Assyrians were of wide extent. The 
empire of Alexander stretched from the Adriatic to the Indus, 
but even so it was but little larger than that of the Persians 
which it succeeded, whose Greek subjects were able to 
travel in comfort and security to the Nile ot the Persian 
Gulf. There was never, so ^ as we can tell, room for a 
really independent civilization within this vast area. How 
frr the rule of Mohenjodaro extended we do not know, bat 
we do know that from the earliest timee it was in contact 
with Mesopotamia. 

It is unknown how early the Chinese Hmpire into 
existence, but there is no truth in the idea that Chioese 
civilization into existence in isolation. For many 
centuries before the Christian era there had been a wdl- 
trodden route from Persia to China via Samarkand and the 
Tarim Basin, and along this route the vin^ the olive, and 
the sugar-cane reached China, which sent much m recom. 

‘We now know*, says Laufer (Field Museum Po^., 
no. 184, p. 185), ‘that Iranian peoples once covered as 
immense territory, extending all over Chinese Turkestan, 
tnigraring into China, and exerting a profound influence 
on . . . Turks and Chinese. The Iranians were the great 
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mediators between tKe West and the East, convcTiiig the 
henUge of Hellenistic ideas to Central and Eastern Asia, 
and transmitiing valuable goods and plants to the 
Mediterranean area.’ 

The latter included silh, and much later tht silkworm, 
reached Persia m the fifdi, and Constantinople in the 
sixth, centuries of our era. 

At the same time there were routes by sea and land between 
India and China, along which went not only ambassadors 
and traders, but also the missionaries who converted Qiina 
to Buddhism. 

Intercourse between China and Western Asia continued 
throughout the Middle Ages. Many fragments of porcelain 
of the late 'Tang period (ninth century) have bew found 
in Mesopotamia, while Persian influence is evident in Chinese 
art of the same period. In the twelfdi centuiy we find 
Chinese influence transforming the old Persian art forms 
(G. D. Homblowet in Islamic Culture, 1931, p. 599; 1932, 
p. 76). The Mongols, whose empire in the thiiteeoch century 
extended from the Fadflc to Poland, kept up the connexion 
between East and West. They introduced to Europe the 
Chinese art of block-printing. 

During the whole period when Chinese dviliaation was 
on the upgrade, and long afler it reached its prim^ China 
was in condnuous contact with the dvilizadons to the west 
and soutL The attitude of deliberate isolation and of 
bostiiity to fore^ners was only adopted during the last few 
centuries, the centuries of decline. 

We see then that the great empires of the East, with their 
^<hanging frontiers, covered the whole of Asia exc^t 
the extreme north,as weU as Egypt and South-eastern Eur^e, 
rendering this vast region to a great extent one single coJ- 
tuie area, throughout which new ideas, new processes, and 
new materials were continuously circulating. And what of 
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the rest of Europe? Its late entry into the field of ciTiliza* 
don is due" to the &ct that it was remote from the Eastern 
empires and until Roman times did not develop an empire 
of its own. We know> however^ chat &om the earliest times 
it had been continually subject to conquest and colonization. 
The people who iniioduced agriculture and the domesdca* 
tion of animals were, as we have seen, invaders or at any rate 
colonists, and &om that time on we have a succession of 
tribes coming m, often by the Danube Valley, and spreading 
over the length and breadth of the Continent a corresponding 
succession of culture traits derived from the East (cf V. G. 
Childe, Tht Datm of European Civilization). 

Besides the type of empire, such as that of the Romans, 
which, is based on conquest and domination, there is another 
typ^ based on sea-power and trade. Of this type the most 
familiBr to US i$ that of Carthage, which never ruled any 
great extent of territory, but possessed about thirty wealthy 
colonies along the coasts of North Aftica, Spain, and Italy, 
and for several centuries controlled the trade of the Western 
Mediterranean. 

It seems, however, that the r^haginiana were not die 
first in this field, bur that a thousand years before them there 
had been a people whose sea-borne colonists and traders 
reached places Us more remote. Where the megalith- 
builders originally onip &om is uncertain, but their 
remains, of which in this country Stonehenge is the most 
&mous, are found chiefly along the southern and wesceni 
coasca of the Iberian Peninsula, France, and Britain, and 
extend to Denmark and the adjacent lands. They ate rare 
in the central and eastern parts of these countries, except 
Denmark, and are unknown in Central Europe. The sizi^ 
number, and distribution of megalithic monumeiLts makes it 
clear that about 2000 B.C. there was a people with its head¬ 
quarters in Southern Iberia which had an established irade- 
Toute with colonies in Brittany, along the western coasts 
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of Britain to the Orkneys, and thence to the Sk^er Rak. 
(W. H. R. Rivers, in ^ays to pp. 489-90; 

C. Daxyll Forde, in Am. Anth., 2930, p. 28.) A s imilar 
movement was probably responsible for the stone erections 
with which many of the Pacific islands are studded, and 
which were made by an imperial people of whom the 
Polynesians are the degenerate descendants. 

An empire similar to the Carthaginian was that of the 
Malays, who, about the tenth century of oor era were 
carrying Chinese porcelain to South Afi^. 

, Many of the ancient empires of whose existence we know 
disappeared leaving scarcely a trace. In Spain the megalith- 
builders have lefi monuments, as have the Romans and 
Arabs. The last two have left linguistic remains, as have 
to some sbght extent the Celts and Goths. The Cartha¬ 
ginians have left nothing recogoiaable at all; the Vandals 
only the name Andalusia. Yet all these peoples must have 
contributed not merely to the racial but also die cultural 
make-up of Spain. 

There are enough monuments to show that Rome ruled 
North Aftica as we rule, for example, Malta, but it is only 
the survival of literary evidence which enables us to realize 
that what are now Algeria and Tunisia were once so 
thoroughly Romanized that many eminent ‘Romans', such 
as Terence the dramatise, the emperor Sevems, and 
Augustine, the most illustrious of the Latin ftthers, were 
actually A^cans. The number of teal Arabs who entered 
these lands was small, and though the whole culture is now 
supcrfidally Arab, it contains many Roman elements, and 
probably Cartbagiolan ones as well. 

What has moulded the later cultures of these people is 
not the actual Arab conquest, but the Moslem religion whidi 
was fts driving force, and we have here a striking example 
of the influence of religion as a culture spreader, and of the 
&ct chat there need be no correlation whatever between 
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culture and race or geo^aphical enviionineQt. That 
ChnstiaD missionaries succeed in converdng people of all 
races is a commonplace, but it is less well recogidzed chat 
the atha major religions have been similarly successful. 
The Buddhism of India spread over C^lon, lodo-Oiina, 
China, and Japan, and was then displaced in its own home 
by Hinduism. The latter spread over Indonesia, but there, 
as in a great part of India, it was displaced by Islam. The 
Syrians, Egyptians, and North ABicans took as readily to 
Islam as they had a few centuries before co Guisdanity, 
and Islam has been successful among such widely different 
pe^les as those of Bosnia, Turkestan, Java, and Nigeria. 
It is often alleged to be the religion of ^e desert, b\it this 
is quite untrue. Mecca, where it originated, is described 
by O'Leary (de L. OXeaiy, Arabia Before Mvhamnad^ 
p. 148) as ^extremely cosmopolitan ... a clearing house 
and banking centre for the trade of Western Asia,’ in touch 
with Syria, Persia, Abyssinia, and India. 

Much the same applies to Judaism. It is now recognized 
chat many, perhaps most of ^ Jews of Eastern Europe are 
descended from Tatar converts, and of the hundreds of 
thousands of Spanish Jews it is impossible that more 
a small proportion could have been of Palestinian descent. 

The history of religion shows that while in theory it is 
easier to diff^e an arte^ci t han a religious belief, in fact 
it is the other way round. It may be easier to teach a 
Baganda to ride a Ucycle tHan to accept Christianity, but if 
Uganda were cut off fft>m the outride world, there would 
probably in fifty years’ time be still many traces of Chris¬ 
tianity, but none of bicycles. 

*How many native races at the present day*, says BUiot 
Smith to pp. 542, 5^), ‘are unable to 

enract metal from the ores lying at d^eir doors, and would 
barter all chat they possess for a bit of copper wire or the 
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simplest metal appliances? Yet such people can build 
Christian chapels ... and the native Wesleyan chapel 
in Tonga is due to British influence, even if the excavator 
finds no British aockery on its site.’ 

Our conclusion must be that any community which 
borrows arts and oaits from outsiders is likely to be more 
deeply indebted to them for Ideas and beliefs, 

There is no part of the habitable world which has not 
reached 1^ migrants, conquerors, traders, or mis*' 
sionaries, and it is evident enough that migrants take 
more with than merely their bodies, conquerors 
more their weapons, traders more than their waxes, and 

missionaries more their doctrines. But ^>reachuig as 
are the activities of these four classes, there is yet another 
process by which diffusion is brot^t about. Savages are, 
as we have seen, incapable of devising im^vements to 
tiicir cultures, but they arc capable of borrowing fiom thdr 
neighbours traits which arouse theii envy, if not too complex. 

One example of such borrowing is the horse in America. 
In pre-Columbian times there were no riding animals in 
America, Horses were introduced by the Spaniards, but 
thdr use spread so npidly that many tribes, when first 
seen by whites, were already horse-users (C Wissler, Thi 
Americm Indian, p. ^). Ano^ example is tobacco in 
A&ica. It is believed to have been introduced into South 
Africa by the Portuguese at what date Is unknown, though 
probably early in the sixteenth century, Within a century 
and a half the Dtnch found all the tribes which they visited 
growing and using it (G. M. Theal, op. dt., p, 268). I have 
seen villages on iht ^ntier of the Sudan towards Uganda 
^^lose sole crop was, and had been flom time immemorial, 
tobacco grown for baner. 

We thus see how rapidly traits can travel about the world, 
even before the days of steam and petrol, how earily thdr 
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trade cao be lost, and bow easily the observer, if he is 
ignorant of history, can be misled into regarding them as 
aboriginal. History also teaches us how political changes, 
by breakup up empires and dosii^ trade-routes, can cause 
countries which had once been in close toudi to become 
completely isolated from one another. Abyssinia, once 
linked to the rest of Christendom up the Nile and along the 
Hed Sea shore, is now an island in a sea of Islam. Mada* 
gascar has long lost touch with Sumatra. We see then that 
there is no justification for Dixon’s dictum that: 

‘Where distribution is continuous, it is fair to assume 
that the trait had its origin somewhere within the r^on 
over which it is spread . . . where the distribution is 
discontinuous, the possibility that each area represents a 
separate independ^t invention at once arises’ {Ttu 
BvUdxTig qf Cultures, p. 6d). 

It is quite obvious chat the possibUiry that the Christian 
religion was independently invented in Palestine and 
Abyssinia, or the Malay language in Sumatra and Mada¬ 
gascar, never arises at all. The dictum was merely put 
forward co bolster up the theory, which Dixon held when 
he wrote the book, that the pre-Columbian cultures of 
Middle America could not possibly have been influenced 
tiom the Old World. As we shall see farther 00, be later 
found reason to modify this theory. 

History and archaeology indicate a vast series of cultoze 
movements. History covers but a small part of the earth’s 
suz&ce and a small foaction of the time that man has bees 
on earth, and our archaeology is very limited in its range. 
Yet infl^cesimal as our knowledge of the past is, it is 
suffident to show us that, for a great part of the Old World 
at any rate, the picture which is often drawn for us of small 
independent communities building up ti»if own culture, 
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and piogressing by tlieir own innate inventireneas 
food'gatbering to fbod*produciog> ftom stone to metals, 
and from m^c to religion, is not merely ^se but utterly 
absurd. For other parts of the world, and in particular 
America and Negro AlHca, our historical knowledge is 
almost nil and the archaeologicai evidence disputed. I shall, 
therefore, leave the consideration of their problems until I 
have coz^idered in some detail what is known of the origin 
and distribution of certain well-knowi} and widespread 
inventioDS. 


Chapter VITl 
THE BOW 

I N the foregoing chapters t have tried to show, in more 
or less general terms, that the usually accepted theories 
of invention are Maclous. In the following chapters I shall 
consider certain inventions in detail, and shall show that 
those who have made a sdenciftc study of them have in 
almost every case been driven to the conclusion that, how¬ 
ever simple pnH obvious ^mfUarity makes rhf»m seem to os, 
they must, in &ct, have been made once only at one place, 
and thence diffused to the rest of the world. I shall begin 
with the bow, but before actually teaching it shall have to 
make what may seem a digression. 

In parts of West Affica flintlock muskets, of a type similar 
to those used in Europe a hundred and years ago, arc 
still used by the natives. Nobody, however, mainrams that 
the West Africans produced these muskets by a process of 
independent invention, and that it is only owing to the back- 
wat^ess of cheii culture that they have not a more efficient 
weapon. 

On the north-west frontier of India there is a well-known 
factory at which certain Pathans make breech-loading lif es 
of a crude but fairly effective type, and in this area many 
firearms of older pattern are also to be found. Nobody 
suggests, however, that the Pathans have progressed from 
muzzle-loading to breedt-loading lifies by a process of 
independent invention. 

There is no theoretical impossibility in the idea that the 
West Africans might have invented muskets, or that die 
Padians might have progressed by themselves from the 
muzzle-loader to the breech-loader. It might plausibly be 
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argued the skill and ability which the natives of these 
areas display in many directions, and in particular the 
ir^enuity with which the Pathans make rides by the aid of 
very primitive appliances, indicate the probabil^ that they 
iove&ced them. That such arguments are cot put forward 
is due, cot to any a prim theories, but to the knoro historical 
hm, which are that these firearms, or their prototypes, were 
not invented locally, but introduced from Europe. We can 
thus see that quite plausible theories, when chewed against 
the iacts of history, may be found to be unteh^e. 

Let us bear this in xnind when considerir^ the bow. The 
bow and arrow might theoretically have been invented 
independently in many parts of the world, just as the musket 
might have been invented independently in West Afiica and 
in Afghanistan. Our knowlet^, however, enables us to 
say that the musket was not thus invented independently, 
but was diffused fiom one centre. To bear this fiiot in 
mind is surely the only scientific method of approach to 
the study of the bow. We cannot know foe certain the 
history of the bow, and any reconstruction must in part be 
guesswork. A guess which is based on analogy is, however, 
much more likely to be correa than a guess which runs 
counter to all analogy. 

The ftet is, as we have seen, that firearms, although they 
might theoretically have been invented independently in 
Asia and Afiica were in &cc diffused CO those continents &om 
£uro^ and analogy suggests that the bow, though theoreti¬ 
cally it might have been invented independently in difieresc 
places, was in fact diAjsed &om one centre. Analogy does 
not, of course, prove this; it merely makes it the most 
probable line of investigation, a line which we shoUd be 
content to follow unless its improbability is demonstrated 
on otiier grounds. 

Having arrived, then, at the initial probability that the 
bow was difijsed fbnn a single centre, we must consider 
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whetlker this probability is strengthened by: (i) Its actual 
distributiciQ; (2) the extent to which it is a necessity; and 
(5) the simplicity or coc^lexicy of the steps needed to invent 
it We may well consider that the wider its distribution^ the 
mote general its necessity, and the simpler the steps required 
to invent it, the greater the likelihood that it was invented 
independently in diSsrent places. 

Taking the first point, we find that althoi^ the bow is 
very widespread in its distribution, it is not found io 
Australia and other remote parts of the world, whereas the 
gun is now almost universal. Therefore, other considera- 
tioos apart, the gun is more likely than the bow to have been 
invented independently in difierent places. 

Coming to the second point, we ^d that the gun is now 
used all over the world as a means of killing enemies or game 
at a distance, and is universally regarded as the most efiec* 
tive weapon for this purpose. This is not the case with die 
bow, which has always had powerful rivals. These indude 
the boomerang, the blow-gun, the throwing-spear, and the 
sling; and while the boomerang is used by people who, so 
^ as we know, have never had the bow, yet the throwing- 
spear, the sling, and the blow-guo have certainly been used, 
both in ancient and in modem titnes, by people who knew 
the bow but preferred those weapons to it. On the ground 
of universal need and universal approval then, the gun is 
more likely than the bow to have been invented independendy 
indifferent places. 

Many people find it difEcult to grasp this idea. Th^ 
have b^ brought up from an early age to regard the bow 
as the natural weapon of the primitive hunter or wanioi, 
and therefore tend to suppose that the first thing that ffovto 
Si^unt did, as soon as he left off being an ape and became 
definitely sapigm, was to make himself a bow and some 
snows, and go out shooting or whatever may 

have been the local b^ game. Their belief has been fi^rtified 
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b; the fact in the early cave-paintings of Spain naXcd 
savages are shown shooting large animals with bows and 
arrows. ‘The bow and arrow’, th^ exclaim triumphantly, 
‘is the kind of thing that would occoi naturally to any 
savage, and the paintings prove it. They show that the bow 
was invented by the earliest and most primitive people of 
whom we have any knowledge’ (cf. Man, 1935, p. r94). 
But apart from the ha that the Australians, among octets, 
have never invented the bow, although it would be most 
useful to them, we may well doubt whether people who could 
make realistic paintings were really ‘primitive', and we have 
no reason to bdieve that dxe bow was invented in Spain. 
During late palaeolithic tunes ‘there had been a constant 
moventeot into Spain &om North A&ica, and it is ftom tins 
quarter that we must conclude that the bow and arrow were 
introduced into Europe’ (H. J. Peake, Barfy Stsps in Human 
Pragms, p. 70). 

And cow to our third point; is the bow a simple inveodco? 
It is only our familiarity with it which could make us think 
so. Hu^ey’s description of it as ‘a rather con^Iicated 
apparatus’ is really an understatement, and it is, in Act, a 
very complicated apparatus, and one which must have taken 
man y st^s IS the making. Every artefaa except those of 
die very simplest character, such as a piece of stick deli¬ 
berately broken 0^ is the product of two or more steps, and 
you cannot take the second step until you have taken the 
firs^ nor the third until you have taken the second. Now 
what is a shooting-bow? It is a flexible piece of wood or 
other material to the ends of which a string is fastened in 
such a way that it can be used to propel a miniarure spear 
through the air with suffldent force to cause a fotal wound. 
Its construction involves the application of a number of 
ifnprtTTapr discoveries in Tr^^^hani^ and technology. Let us 
begin with the arrow, for which the following steps are 
required: 
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(i) The inveodoa of the spear. The obvious way to 
use a stick as a weapon is to strike with it and not to use 
the point. The spear may have been developed &om the 
dig^ng'^tid:, a sharpened stick used for dicing out 
edible roots or small animals. 

(a) Having learnt to use a pointed weapon^ the next 
step would be to throw ic, but for this purpose neither a 
d^ing'^stick nor a thrusting'Spear is effective. A llghter> 
better-balanced weapon is required. 

(^) The nest development would be the idea of usii^ 
a mechanical aid to throwing, such as die stick with peg 
or notch used as a spear-thrower. 

(4) There must then come die idea of reducing the 
throwing-spear to a size small enough to enable it to be 
used with the bow. 

Meanwhile, the bow muse have been developed, and this 
would require many steps: 

(l) The first must be the invention of string, or some 
coaterial which can be used for the samg purpose. 

(a) The second is the invention of some process, such 
as drilling or sawing, in which string is kept taut. 

(3) The third is the invention of a knot which will hold 
tight. 

(4) The fourth is the discovery that the string can be 
kept taut effectively if tied to each end of a stick, and 

(5) Still more effectively if the stidt is flexible. 

We now have a bow, but not yet a shooting-bow. What 
ffse first bows were used for is uncertain, but it nxust have 
been some purpose, such as drilling for fire, ^ch had 
before been attained by some similar but less effective 
process. At this stage Jr mtght have been accidentally dis¬ 
covered that a bow would propel a small object, but unless 
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comparisoQ wnh the speai-thrower had led to its beiog 
tried With a stick, it might have becozoe aod remained a 
pcUet'bow, such as is still used in Brazil and elsewhere. 

Whatever the exact steps hy which the bow and arrow 
came into hwngj it could at &st have been nothing more 

a toy, and it must have taken a long period of experi¬ 
ment, practice, and development before it could be used to 
Jail anything at all. The development of the shooting-bow, 
in all its early stages, must have been purely a leisure activity, 
since until it could be used dfecdvely in hunting or war it 
had no value. 

We see, then, that the bow is a very complex invention. 
That is, of course, one reason for doubting whether it was 
invented independently by primitive savages in various 
parts of the world. The positive case for its dlfusion, how¬ 
ever, is based on other considerations. Wissler says of the 
bow that: 

This implement is widely distributed throughout the 
world and difEers in form and efficien<7 firom region to 
r^oni yet it is generally believed that all Its fonns are 
based upon a single invention which originated in one 
tribe’ (C. Wissler, in The American Abcrr^ffirm, p. 21 r). 

By 'generally' he means no doubt among students, and 
their opinion is based chiefly upon the distribution of the 
various types of bow and the various methoda of its use. 

There are, of course, many types of bow, but Professor 
Balfour 1921, p. 291) classifies them into four 

principal groups: 

(1) The plain or ’self’ bow, consisting of a single stave, 
usually of wood. 

(2) The compound bow, built up by uniting two or 
more staves of similar material. 

(3) The composite bow, in which the bow is formed 
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\>j the union of staves of different materials, such as wood 
and hom. 

(4) The sinew-backed bow, in which increased strength 
and resUiency is given by a l^ei of sinews applied to the 
side &rtbe8t from the archer. 

It should be clear that these four types are in ascending 
order of improvement, type two being saore complex and 
effective than type one, and $0 on. According to the theory 
of independent invention, we should expea to find examples 
of each class in every r^on in which the bow is used, the 
more 'advanced* communities using the more complex 
types and the more ‘primitive’ the simpler types. In fict, 
howev«, we find nothing of the kind. We fini for example 
that the sinew-backed bow is used not only by such civilj^ 
peoples as the Chinese and Persians, but also throughout 
Siberia and a great part of North America. Yet although 
the smew-badted bow is found in the remotest pans of the 
Asiatic continent, it has not reached the islands. The Ainu 
of Japan still use a plain bow, similar to that of the Philip¬ 
pines and Indonesia (K. U. Sayce, Primitive Arts and 
Crafts, p. 23) and poison their arrows in the same way. 
Wisslcr thinks that the sinew-backed bow, both of the Old 
World and of North America, was diffused from somewhere 
in East Central Asia (C. Wissler, Man and CuJtw, p. 132). 
Professor Balfour’s dassificatory diagram of the composite 
(including sinew-backed) bows ofAsU, South-eastern Europe, 
and America shows them all as branching off from a single 
stock (see p. 77). 

The composite bow is totally unknown in N^ro Africa, 
though the plain bow is there almost universal, and an 
elemen t ary type of compound bow is found in parts of 
Uganda (L. S. Leakey, in 1926, p, 2^3). We may 

note tiiat the King of Kitara (in Uganda) used at his installa- 
tionto perfoona rite of ‘shooting the nations’, at which he shot 
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one of fbui sacred arrows to each of the four quarters of Che 
globe. A similar rite was performed hj the Pharaoh at his 
coronation and at the S 44 festivaJj and Professor Seligman, 
who describes these rites, says: ‘I scarcely doubt that this 
“shooting the nations*’ is derived from the Egyptian sed* 
{Egypt and Nigro Africa, p. i8). If bow ritual reached 
Negro Africa from Egypt, the bow itself may well have gone 
the same way. 

The only student of bows I can find who believes that they 
have been invented independently by various primitive 
tribes is P. W. Schmidt {Zeitschrifl Ethncicgie, 1925, 
pp. 63 ft). He points out that the most primitive people 
known, the pygmies of the Congo, use a primitive type of 
bow which closely resembles that of the Negrito and 
Negrillo tribes of Malaya and Indonesia, and that other 
primitive races, such as the Ainu of Japan and the Gez- 
Tapuya tribes of Eastern Brazil, have bows which resemble 
these not only in thdr essential features, but in such 
as the way in which the feathers are attached to the 
arrows. Similar bows, he says, along with others of more 
advanced type, are found in Siberia and many parts of Norcb 
America. 

The conclusion he draws is chat if the pygmies and the 
others mentioned had obtained their bows fiom more 
civilized races, they would have obtained more advanced 
types of bow, therefore they muse themselves have invented 
the bow, and passed it on to the more civilized races who 
improved it. By this argument we should have to conclude 
that, since the West Africans have the most primitive type 
of firearm, they invented firearms and passed them on to 
the Europeans. P. Schmidc’s facts tell strongly in fovour 
of difiusion. If all these tribes had Invented the bow 
independendy, it is most unlikely, to say the least o£ it, 
that their bows would resemble e^ other so closely, both 
in essentials and in details. 
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Be8ide$ the types of bow, wc crust consider the methods 
of using it, and ic parcicuUr of releasing the arrow. Arrow 
releases are of four mam types: 

(i) The Mongolian or thumb release. In this release 
the thumb is bent, and a ring or glove used. It is, or was, 
employed in China, Japan, and Central Asia, Northero 
India, Persia, and Turicey, Also by one tribe of 
Northern California. 

(a) The Mediterranean release, b which the thumb is 
not used. The area of this release forms a belt round 
that of the Mongolian release. It is, or was, used over 
nearly all of Europe, in Egypt and Arabia, Southern 
India and Indo-Qiina; also by some tribes ik Southern 
California and Arizona, and probably by the Aztecs. In 
Egypt there is evidence for its ase about 2000 b.c. 

A release in which the arrow is held with the thumb 
and fint finger, but the string is pulled with the fingers 
only. This is used by the Malays and Melanesians, and 
is general along the western coasts of America. 

(4) The simple release, in which both arrow and string 
are pinched by the thumb and first finger. Found in 
out-of-the-waj parts of Africa and America, and in seme 
of die Pacific islands. 

Some of the more advanced releases have been reported 
from Africa, but in general the African bow is a poor 
weapon, and its releases have not been carefully studied. 
(For a general discussion of arrow releases, see A. L. Kroeber 
in Umtfmty of Caiifomia, pub. in American Archaeology 
and Anihropologyi vol 23, p, 291.) 

The Mc^olian release seems to be much the most 
efiecrive. Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey says that with the 
Ihumb-ricg he can bend a strong ^w much more easily 
and draw it a great deal fenher than with the ordinary 
European finger-grip (The Croes-lxnvj app. 2, p. 12), There 
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seeing also to be no doubt that the Asiatic sinew-backed bow 
is the most efficient type of bow. This ^pe of bow, and 
the Mongolian release, which is believed Co have been known 
in as early as loo B.C., have a focus in Eastern, or 
East Ceutral Asia. Oucside their area the leas effective types 
of bow and the less effective releases are ranged in what may 
be &irly described, even allowing for our incomplete know¬ 
ledge the bow in Africa, as a series of concentric rings. 
The evidence from distribution, then, iar from su^earing 
a multiple or^in for the bow, indicates Chinese Turkestan, 
or some region in that part of the world, as the area in ^riuch 
the bow was invented and developed, and from which a 
succession of improvements was gradually diffused to the 
rest of the world. 

Bur while the strongest argument for the diffusion of the 
bow from one centre is the distribution of its types and 
methods of use, there are a number of other arguments to 
reinforce it, besides the general considerations which we 
have already discussed. There is first the fact, which I 
have mentioned before, that the Australian aborigines have 
not got the bow, although they have suitable materials 
for n1fl^f«ng jc, and although it would be most useful to 
them for bunting kai^aroos and emus. If the bow occurred 
naturally to the pygmies, there is no concdvable reason 
why it should not have occurred naruxally to the Australian 
bla^. 

Then there is the faa that many tribes which are known 
mice to have had the bow have either lost it altogether, or 
retained it only as a ritual object or a toy. And this although 
their mode of life has long remained unchanged. 

Rivers (in Westermarck's Ftstkrifty pp. X09 ff.) gives many 
examples from Oceania. He tdls us that in many parts (ff 
Polynesia and Melanesia, in which the bow was formetly 
used in war, it is now used only for shooting birds or fish, 
OX as a toy, or has disappeared dt<^echer. In parts of New 
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Guinea where it is no longer used, it still figures symbol!' 
cally in ritual. He concludes that: 

‘It is clear that the bow and arrow are not indigenous 
to Oceania, but were introduced by an immigrant people, 
perhaps the ancestors of the Polynesians, with whom it 
was che principal weapon. Its falling into desuetude may 
be due to the diffaring conditions of island warftre, either 
tactically or &om its ill adaptadoo to the war ritual.* 

In many parts of Africa the bow has been replaced as the 
principal weapon for war and hunting by the throwing 
spear. Among the Zulus, for exan^le, the bow has gone 
out of use among the men, but is still used as a toy by the 
boys (R. U. Sayce, op. ctt., p. 141). Whatever the cause of 
this, it is not iht superior efficacy of the iron spear, since 
the Bube, a tribe of Fernando Po, have only a wooden 
spear, but have lost the bow. This is shown by the het 
that they still have a word for arrow, and use a modification 
of the bow as a musical instrument (H. K. Johnston, G 4 Cfrgi 
Gr^ell and the Congo, vol. ii, p. 955). It can hardly be 
supposed that these tribes, and many others which could 
be mentioned, went through the processes of inventing and 
developing the bow, and then threw it away. It is ffir 
more probable that they adopted it by borrowing, and 
discarded it because it did not fit properly into their social 
organization. 

The last point which I shall in favour of division is 
that if savages had inveclted the bow, they would stiU be 
inventing improvements to the bow, and there is no evidence 
that any savage has ever been known to attempt anything of 
the hnd. That the Turks or Tatars should not attempt 
improvements is easily to be understood, since they have, 
or had, bows which seem to have reached the acme of 
efficiency, but many savages still use ineffective bows which 
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could be made more effccti7e with a little ingenuity. Far' 
from attemptmg to improve rhcfn» bowe7er> they are con¬ 
tent to copy blindly the bows of theji fbre&th^. Some 
tribes of Nigeria uaed to string their bows by the &ontal 
method, which involves a notch in the end. They have 
now adopted the methods used by certain neigh^unsg 
tribes, but still make the notch, though without knowing 
why (L. S. B. Leakey, loc. dl., p. 2$5). The Kois of the 
Godavery used to poison their arrows till the British Govern¬ 
ment forbade the practice. They have now lost all memory 
of the poison, but still make ^ poison grooves in their 
arrow-heads (J. HomcU,inJ^J?-i 4 J., 1924, p. 335). Many 
savages feather the arrows, but seem not to know the reason 
for doing this. The last Indian hunter in California did 
not know that the arrow revolved in its flight (C Wissler, 
Man and Culture, p. 293). Skeat found that the Semang 
of Malaya filed thdi feathers in such a way that they 
produced only the slightest effect upon the flight of the 
anow, and questioned whether it was not *the mutilated 
survival of more intelligent methods' (Skeat and Blagdon,. 
Pagan Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, vol. i, p. 275). 

The case, then, s^ainst the popular beUef that the bow ia 
the kind of fbing which any savage might think and which 
many savages all over the world have thought of, is based in 
the first place on the het that the bow is a higidy complex 
device which wotild require many steps and much time to 
bring it to a stage in which it would be of any practical 
use. Secondly, the various types of bow and methods of ita 
use are distributed over the world in such a way as to suggest 
that it was disused &om some one centre, probably in East 
Central Asia. Thirdly, there are many savages who do not 
know the bow, and many others know it, but have 
ceased to make any practical use of it. Fourthly, no savage * 
is known to have made any experiment or other attempt to 
improve the bow, and savage bows are made in blind 
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imitation of those made previously^ without any under* 
standing of the mechanical princyles involved, or the 
reasons for making them in that pardoilar way. 

To deal with bowstrings and the various methods of 
attaching them to the bow, with arrow-heads and methods 
of attaching the feathers, and with the difiereot purposes 
for which bows are used, would require a large volume, but 
the foregoing should suffice to show that the &dle generaliza¬ 
tions of the multiple inventionists are no more justifiable in 
Kgaid to the bow than in regard to other dements of human 
culture. 

NOTE OK THE ENGLISH lOKO-BOW 

The English long-bow is interesting &om the fact, among 
offiers, that it is the only devdopment in archery, other thm i 
the cross-bow, of which we have any historical evidence, and 
it is remarkable how slight that evidence is. The short-bow 
was known both to the Normans and the Saxons, but the 
long-bow first figures prominently at the Battle of Falkirk, 
in 1298, at which the defeat of the Scots was due to the 
English and Welsh archers. Edward 1 had employed 
archers, whether long- or short-bowmen is unknown, in 
his Wdsh wars, but in the accounts of his earlier battles, 
those against De Montfbrt, there Is no mention of the bow 
stall. 

These facts are drawn &om Oman (The Art cf War n 
the Middle Ages, vol. ii, pp. 59-61) who states that two areas 
posses claims to be the home of the long-bow. One is' 
Sou^i Wales, whose sole witness seems to be Giialdus 
Cambrensis. He, writing about 1190, says that the South 
Wdsh were great archers, and used bows of rough, un¬ 
polished elm. Tht other area is the Weald of Kent and 
Sussex, the claim of which is based on a particular mention 
of archers from there early in the thirteenth century. It 
does not seem that the bow of dther of these r^ions could 
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have been the Iw^-bow as used at Falkirk, and later, of 
course, in France, and we may perhaps suppose that this 
weapon was gradually evolved by the combined cfibtts of 
the English and Welsh archers during the loi^ campaigns 
in Wales and Scotland, It seems not to have been known 
on the Comiaent before the Battle of Cr^cy (Payne-Gallwcy, 
op. dL, p. 32). 

The long-bow, in spite of its reputation, was not a very 
powerful weapon. Payne-Gallwey estimates its extreme 
range with a war arrow at 250 yards, and its msTimrim 
effective range at about 150 yards (op. cit., pp. 22-3). It 
seems to have been a plain bow of 3rew, and it 1$ remarkable 
that the Crusaders, during their long contact with the 
Orient, learnt neither to reinfbrce their bows wifo horn or 
sinew, nor to use the more efiecrive Mongolian release. 

It is often said that yews were planted in the church¬ 
yards to provide bow staves. They were really $0 planted 
in imitation of the andent Mediterranean practice of 
plfinfing cypresses and other evergreens in cemeteries as a 
symbol of immortality. 



Chapter IX 

THE DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS 


1 1 are two ways in which ammals are kept by man. 

X In one> wild apiinajs are caught and kept in confine* 
metic, either fbt some sacred purpose or for amusement It 
is usually difficult to get such animals to breed in captivity, 
and even when possible is seldom attempted, except in 
modern menageries, Animal-keeping of this type is very 
ancient, and we know that lions and monkeys were k^t by 
the Ancient Egyptians and Assyrians. 

Such animal-keeping is not, however, what we mean by 
domestication. In this term we really include two ideas, 
the first that the animal shall be of some economic value to 
Its owner, and the second that its instincts shall be modified 
in such 8 way that it becomes easier to manage and to breed 
ft(m than an animal which has merely been captured and 
partly tamed. 

The uses to which domestic animals are put are, of course, 
numerous; they include the production of meat and milk; 
hides, hair, and wool; transport, by draught, burden, or 
hding; the killing of game and vermin; and, in the case of 
the dog, protection horn human enemies and wild animals. 

We may then define a domestic animal as one which is 
kept for one of these uses, and which breeds in captivity. 
Of the animals which are tamed, but not really domesticat^ 
^e elephant alone is of economic importance. It is seldom 
bred in captivity because it takes coo long to grow up, Of 
the true domestic Animals the mosc important are the do^ 
car, cow, sheep, goat, horse, ass, camel, reindeer, pig, bu&lo, 
yak, Hama, and alpaca. 

According to the old theory of stages of culture, and of 
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the savage as inventor and discoverer, we should tsptct G> 
had that in every country the domestic flnimak are derived 
from the wiJd animals of that country. In fact^ as we shall 
see, we find nothing of the kind. It is reasonably certain 
that no wild animal was ever domesticated in N^ro Africa» 
North America, Australia, or any of the Pacific islands and 
veiy doubtful whether any wild animal, except perhaps the 
pig, was ever domesticated in Europe. 

Let us take the list given above seriatim. The most wide- 
spread of domestic animals is of course the dog, in fact, 
the only people who seem to have been without it are the 
Tasmanians and the Andamanese. There are, of course, 
many types of dog, and it was formerly supposed that they 
were descended from various species of wol^ fox, jackal, and 
coyote, and that every savage tribe had domesticated what> 
ever dog-like species was found in its ne^l^urhood. A 
comparative study of teeth has shown, however, that the 
ancestor of the dog—all kinds of dog-^must have had teeth 
like a wolf, and that no deg can possibly be descended 
from a fbs, jackal, or coyote. There is no obvious reason 
why people should wish to, or be able to, domesticate 
wolves rather than jackals or frxes. In spice of popular 
tales, it does not seem that any species of wolf is gregarious, 
though wolves may sometimes tend to congregate under 
pressure of hunger. Modem attempts to the wolf 
have felled. Ic is by no means certain that the ancestor of 
the dog, although it had wolf-like teeth, was actually a wolf. 
According to Dahi (dted in Proc. Prefdst. Soc., 2937, p. 469) 
du wolf is too large and too specialized to a carnivorous diet 
to be the ancestor of the dog, which in Dahr’s opinion 
probably derived from some cxtinCT species resembli^ the 
dingo. However this may be, it would seem that the 
domestication of the dog, far from being the sort of thing 
tikU mi^ happen anywhere, can only have been achieved 
in very exceptional drcumscances. The dogs of Oceania 
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certamly, and those of Aoerica almost certaiiily> are derived 
from A^, and die dogs of Europe and N^o Africa are 
probably derived from Asia or Egypt. The focts warrant 
the condusion’, says Wissler (Man and Culture, p. ill)} *that 
the co-partnership of man and dog b^an in the heart of the 
Asiatic continent and was carried to the very ends of the 
earth by the expansion of the human race/ It is> of course, 
uncertain whether the original homeland of mankind was in 
the heart of Asia or elsewhere, so that we caxmot be sure 
whether the domestic dog accompanied or followed man to 
die ends of the earth. Anyhow ^ere seems to be no doubt 
that the statement of Wells and Huxley (Saencs of 
p. 229) that 'the habit of domesticating dogs is ancient and 
widespread', is Various, and that the domestic dog;, wherever 
found, is derived from a single source. 

With the domestic cat we are on surer ground. The wild 
cat, a near relative of the domestic cat, is found over a large 
part of Europe, including ^ British Isles, but it has never 
been tamed. Nor have many similar spedes found in other 
parts of the world. The ancestor of the domestic cat is a 
wild variety from North Afoica, which was tamed in Egypt, 
and diriused thence to Asia and, much later, to Europe. 
Elsewhere ic seems to have been unknown before the ^e 
of Discovery, 

Now to the cow: 

'The important religious significance of cattle in early 
Babylonia', says Forde (Habitat, Eearum^ and SocUty, 
P> 457)> ‘1^ Hflhn to giflim that their domestication began 
entity for ritual purposes. While there can be so proof 
of this, since domestic cattle long preceded written records, 
it is important to realize that until an animal was alreac^ 
domesticated and available in considerable numbers it 
would be almost impossible to conceive of such secondary 
economic uses for it as providing milk or drawing ploughs. 
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Domesticacioa caoQOt have begum with these later values 
in view/ 

It may be added that cattle had also great religious impor¬ 
tance in Andeot Bgypt, and chat in India and a great part of 
Africa their economic value is still iTmir^H b^ che religious 
significance which is attached to them. Where^ on the other 
hand» there is no religious sanction> it is difficult to get 
people 10 keep cattle. 

‘Milking’, says Hocart (Tks Progress etf p- iii), ‘is 
one of those many arts which seem perf^y obvious to us 
merely because we have been brought up to the idea. 
Yet milk has been introduced to the Fijians, and they do 
not take to it, though urged by Government. For one 
thing their social organization is quite incompatible with 
the regular routine of a dairy^ and, secondly, they do nor 
care fox milk. How much less likely is any people to take 
to it without the example of others! Could early rnan have 
adopted it first for inAnt feeding when the mother’s milk 
was defidept^ But to give cow’s mtik to babies tmdilured 
is notoriously bad. Then it is not easy Co milk a half-wild 
cow. Even if she can be kept still, she has che power of 
retaining her milk.’ 

It should be noted, too, that In the earher stages the 
domestication of large animak must in^ose a heavy strain 
upon the community. Where there are no endosed fields— 
and these are quite a modem device—a considerable escort 
is needed wha che herd goes to pasture, to prevent che 
animals from straying, and to guard against the attacks of 
lions or wolves. Half-wild cattle, however, would either have 
to be kept in stockaded endosures or, if driven out to pasture, 
provided with a very large guard. Not only would they be 
very liable to escape on their own, but they would be easily 
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seanpeded. The amount of organization and labouz te^ 
quimd would be out of all proportion to the economic 
benefit, and would be quite beyond the means of any savage 
group. The cattle of Negro A^ca are ^ tamer than any 
European cattle, and it is this, and the ha that the natives 
are brought up to spend almost their whole lives in tending 
them, which makes the cattle culture of A&ica possible. 

In any case cattle are not native to Negro A^ca. There 
are two main species, the humped and the humpless, both 
of whidi have a wide distr^tion. The former was certainly 
brought to Aihca firom India, while the latter may, or may 
not, have come &om Egypt 'As between a North-east 
A6ican and a South-west Asiatic origin of cattl^ domestica¬ 
tion it is impossible on the esdsnng evidence to decide. 
The important point is that in both areas it follows very 
quickly on the heels of the first culcivation’ (Fotde, op. dt, 
p. 448). In other words, we have every reason to beUeve 
that cattle were first domesticated by settled cultivators. 
The wild oz is a native of Europe as well as of South-west 
Asia, and may well be the ancestor of our domestic cattle, 
yet it is very unJikdy that the hunters of Stone Age Europe 
had any hand in its domesticacioa. 

The water-buf^o, used as a draught animal in many 
parts of South and East Asia, is probably of Indian origin. 
It is a near relative of the African bu&lo. This animat i$ 
found almost all over Negro Africa, yet the negroes have 
never tamed it, and there is no evidence that they have ever 
tried to do so. 

Domestic sheep of all breeds difer much less from one 
another than from any species of wild sheep, which makes it 
probable that all domestic sheep have a common ancestry. 
It is uncertain whether the urial was alone concerned in 
anceaccy, or whether there was a cross between the urjal 
and the moufion. The former ranges &om North-west 
India co Anatolia, and the laner from Persia to Southern 
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Europe. It doe$ not appear that either of these 
ever had a much wider range than tbej now have^ so that in 
any case South-west Asia seems indicated as t^ origioal 
area of the domeadcadon of sheep. It is known that both 
the eariy Sumerians and the pre<^Daatic Egyptians had 
sheep) but since the ^yptian sheep had the urial as an 
ancestor) and the urial is not known ever to have been wild in 
Egypt, the Sumerians are more likely to have been the first 
to domesdcate the sheep) and the Egyptians may well have 
got their sheep from Sumeria. It is reinarfcable> however, 
that neither in Egypt nor any other part of Africa have the 
sheep wool) and it seems certain that the sheep with wool 
was the result of highly specialized selective breeding in 
South-west Asia, whence, together with emmer wheat, it 
was inttoduced into Europe. In early Europe sheep and 
eromer wheat are always fi)und in association, and bo^ are, 
according to the best authodties, native to South-west Asia. 

The Asiatic and African breeds of domestic goat are 
generally considered to derive from a single wild species 
^^ch had formetiy a very wide distribution in Souriiem 
Europe and Western Asia. ... It is, however, possible 
that the dwarf goat of Central and West Africa may be 
descended from a different and perhaps African ancestor’ 
(Forde, op. dt, p. 452). 

African, perhaps, but not Negro African, since no wild 
spedee of sheep or goat has been found south of the Sahara. 

The domestic ass is descended from the wild ass of 
North-east Africa, and the wild ass of Asia has never been 
tamed. Domestic asses appear later than domestic catde, 
but they ensted in Egypt in late predynastic times, and in 
Sumeria about 3000 B.c. In both countzies they were used 
for milking and draught long before they were used for 
tiding. 
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The aocestcr of the domestic horse is Przewalski’s Hone, 
a naxive of Mongolia, where it is still found wild. It seems 
to have been introduced into Mesopotamia, probably &om 
Persia, as early as 3000 b.c.> but later than the ass, since it is 
alluded to as 'the ass of ^ mountains*. Horses seem to 
have been herded for meat and milk before they were used 
for draught. Early r^resentatbns of what may be horses 
with riders are found, but there is no doubt that the horse, 
like the ass, was used for draught long before it was used for 
riding. Horses were introduced into Egypt about 2000 b.c., 
and into Europe about a thousand years later. It was not 
till weU on In the second miiii^ninm b.c. that cavalry 
became of any importance, long after chariots were in 
common use. To make a chariot and harness a horse to it 
is obviously a more complex process than simply jumping 
on to a horse’s back, but nevertheless it Is much earlier. 
This shows how fallacious it is to base theories of mvention 
upon the belief that what seems simple to us must have 
come first. 

Tlie more important species of is the one^humped 
camel or dromedary. As a wild flnTmal it has lozrg been 
extinct, and its homeland is unknown, but its area of domesti¬ 
cation was probably Arabia or ^ypt. The two-humped 
or Bactiian garnH is less important an^ as a domestic 
probably less ancient. It is still found wild in Chines 
Turkestan. 

The domestication of reindeer seems to have been Ute, 
and to have taken place In North-ease Asia. As milk pro- 
ducers reindeer have been adopted as a substitute for cattle, 
and as draught animaU as an improvement on the dog. The 
Eskimo seem never to have attempted the domestication of 
the reindeer or caribou, though th^ have taken to the rein¬ 
deer t^en it was introduced to them. 

The earliest domestic pigs of Europe found before 
2000 BX., seem not to be descended &om the European 
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wild pig, but to have been introduced fiom South-west 
Asia or Egypt, where they are foimd couch eaclier. Later, 
however, the people of Central Europe seem to have suc¬ 
ceeded in dome s tfcatiDg the European wild pig. The wild 
pig of Indo-Guna and Indonesia is said to be easily tamed, 
but has never been domesticated; all the domesticated pigs 
of Uus area and of Polynesia are descended from the Indian 
species. Domestic pigs are found early in China, but seem 
to have been introduced from Persia and not domesticated 
locally. 

The llama and alpaca were domesticated only in the area 
of the Inca civilizatioii in the Central Andes. A very 
limited use was made of them. 

The available evidence, then, gives no ground the 
popular belief that inankitid develops naturally from a 
hunting to a pastoral stage, or that the savage is led by instinct 
or genius to domesticate animals. The evidence suggests 
that all the important animals were first domesticated, and 
all the uses of domestic animals first discovered, in the areas 
of the early dviii2ations, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
India, probably after the beginnings of agnculcure in those 
countries. The only exceptions to this are the dog, whose 
original area of domestication may have been in East or 
Central Asia, and the use of the horse for riding, which 
may have started in General Asia. Whether the horse was 
originally domesticated by people with no previous know¬ 
ledge of domestic animals % much more doubtful, and is on 
general grounds highly improbable’ (Forde, op. dt, p. 45Q. 


Chapter X 

THE PLOUGH AND THE HOB 

C VLITVATION, apart ftotn the tending of trees, znay be 
dlTided into two types and three znethods. The two 
types are root cultivation and seed cultivation. In the fbnner 
a hole is dug or scratched in the ground, a tuber, conn, or 
bulb is inserted, and the plant can then for the most part be 
lef^ to look after itself. Seed cultivation is &r more elaborate. 
The ground has first to be cleared of all vegetation, then the 
suifita of the soil has to be broken up, the seed scattered, 
and, when the plants come up, they must be k^c free from 
weeds and protected from the ravages of animals and birds. 
The technique is so different that it is unlikely that one was 
evolved from the other. Root cultivation, being simpler, is 
probably, though not certainly, the older; there appear to be 
no data upon which any theories of its origin can formed. 

For seed cultivation we are somewhat better placed. There 
is little doubt that wheat and barley are the oldest cultivated 
grasses, and the distribution of the wild plants from which 
these cereals must have been derived makes it pretty certain 
that seed culdvadon began in South-west Asia. As regards 
its method of origin, it has been plausibly suggested that it 
arose from the symbolical broadcastii^ of the seeds of wild 
grasses as a means of magically increasing the supply. Such 
a rice is still performed by certain Australian tribes (A. M. 
Hocart, Th^ Priifrw e/ Man, p, 103). 

The three methods of cultivation are with the di gging , 
stick, the hoe, and the plou^. The digging-stick is merely 
a stout pointed stick, used by non-cultivators for di g gin g up 
edible roots, etc., and by both root cultivators and seed 
cultivators over a vast area, including Polynesia and such 
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parts of America as have not been Europeanized, as their 
sole agricultural implement. Sometimes the digging*sti^ 
is flattened to the shape of a paddle; this form of implement 
is apparently confined to Middle America and the Pt^ppine 
Islands. Another improved type has a foot-rest; d^^ng- 
sticks of this type were used in Middle America and by the 
Maoris. In Peru the digging-stick was sometimes given a 
bronze point. 

The hoe as known icnlay is a flat piece of iron, attached 
to a wooden shaft, and used to scrape away grass anrf ^HTwilaT 
vegetation, and to disturb the surft^ of the soil. The blade 
may be at right angles to the haft (^English hoe’) or in 
prolongation of the haft (^Duich hoe’). Both types are of 
course used m Europe, but elsewhere there is never any 
variation from the traditional type. The ^English’ type 
seems to be universal in West and the ^Dutch’ in 

East Africa. The hoe probably began as a stone implement 
in Egypt or Mesopotamia, but stone seems to have bees 
replaced by iron before the hoe spread outside that r^oo, 
since bronze hoes seem to be unknown, and hoes of other 
materials seem to be merely a makeahifr substitute for iron 
ones. 

*It is a remarkable and generally unappredated fret’, 
says Forde (H.E.S.t p. 432), ‘that hoes with blade of 
wood ox stone are among the rarest of ethnol<^caI sped* 
mens, and that outside the area of the iron hoe, the 
primary agricultural implement among the lower cultiva¬ 
tors from Senegal to Indo-Giina, the digging-stick alone 
is found.* 

The iron hoe Is made and used throughout Negro Africa 
and over a wide area of South-east Asia and Indonesia. In 
Melanesia, Polynesia, and America nothing that can be 
pr^terly described as a hoe seems to have been known. 


HOW CAMB CrViLIZATION? 


Like mai^ otlier inveodons which horn t hri r ^miliarity 
seem to us very simple, that of the plough is very difficult 
CO e2^plaio saiis&ctcrily. We rhtnk of a plough as an imple¬ 
ment for turning over the sod, but the more primitive forms 
of plough do not do ihisj they merely push throu^ ^ top 
layer of soil and make a shallow farrow in it» a fiinow which 
does not correspond to anythii^ which is normally made by 
aiy form of hand tool Derivation from the diggir^-stick 
is unlikely, since in the old centres of civilization the digging- 
stick seems to have been superseded by the hoe before the 
plough came into use. Harrison says that the plough *was 
the result of a discovery that a pick or hoe could be dragged 
through light soil so as to prepare a seed-bed more rapidly 
than could be done by pecking up the soil’ (Pres. Add., p. 6), 
but Leser regards such a step as an impossible one, and is 
inc l ined to derive the plough from some form of draw-spade, 
afl implement which one mao drives into the ground and 
others pull by means of cords. Such an implement is still 
used in Korea and elsewhere {EnUiehurtg und Verbrdtung 
d 6 s p. 551). 

Hahn tiwught that the plough was originally a phallic 
symbol, and Hocart says that: 


*Any theory of ploughing must also take into account 
the ritual that accompanies it, for it is in ritual that the 
theories are expressed. . . . There is a common custom 
that the king (who is generally the repository of fertiiiry) 
must do the first ploughing’ {TU Progress of Matt, 
p. 106). 


The ritual by which the king initiates the cultivation 
ia widespread in the Old World, and seems also to have 
been piformed in Peru (Enock, Secrets of She Pacific^ 
p. 195). Jn Peru ploughs were tmknown, so ffiat they could 
not have been the inevitable consequence of such a ritual 
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Other theories of the origin of the plough have been pm 
forward, hut those dted above should suffice to show that 
it cannot plausibly be attributed to ‘evolution*, whatever 
meaning wc may attach to that ill-used word. This condu* 
sioB will be strengthened when we realize that the adoption 
of the plough must everywhere have led to a complete 
breach with the past. 

‘Among hoe-cultivators*, as Childe says (Man Makes 
p. 107), 'the women generally tiU the fields, build 
up and fire the pots, spin and weave; men look after the 
animals, bunt and fish, dear the plots for cultivation, 
and act as carpenters.* 

This division of labour is completely upset by the intro¬ 
duction of the plough, which throws all the heavy work of 
agriculture upon the men, This change does not Mow 
from the introduction of the plough by itself, but from the 
filer that t2ie plough was everywhere, up to quite recent 
times, drawn only by oxen, and there is an ahetist universal 
magico-ieli^us prejudice against the bandji^ g of cattle by 
women, This world-wide assodation of the plough with the 
<a suggests that Le$er*s draw-spade is a degenerate rather 
than an incyient ploi^L 

Apart from the fret that the plough was unknown in 
America, even in Peru, where the domesticated Mama could 
wdl have drawn it, we must note that over a great part of 
Negro Africa we find seed cultivation, lion tools, and 
domesticated cattle, but no ploughs. Until recent times the 
plough had a well-marked frontier, which induded Abyssinta 
and Java, but excluded Negro Afri^ Northern Asia, Oceania, 
and Arnica (Forde, Habitai, Ecewn^ and SocUtyt p. 5). 

Styce (Prirmtwt Arts and Cn^, p. 117) suggests the 
possibility that the plough was invented independently in 
Sumatra, Assam, Sweden, and Brittany, but these countries, 
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before thef had the plough, were in contact with areas in 
which the plough had long been known. Xo addition to the 
p|r. iig^ itself, the introduction of conx, iron, and domestic 
cattle must be taken into account. The distribution of the 
types of plough, together with the other artefacts associated 
with these types, makes the independent invencion of the 
plough in th^ countries at least improbable. The relevant 
ftcts arc given by I-escr (op. dt., pp. 531-69) and may be 
suQunarized as f^ws. 

In the simplest form of pbu^, the plough itself consists 
of a curved piece of wood with a point at one end and a 
handle or pair of handles at the other. More or less at 
right angles to the handle is fixed a straight beam, by means 
of which the plough is drawn (Fig. x). Ploughs of this typ^ 
though varying in the details of their construction, are still 
foond spomdically over the whole area of the plough, &om 
Sweden to India, and from Morocco to Japan, Its antiquity 
is shown by its appearance in the Old Kingdom of Egypt, 
about 3C00 B.C. Throi^out the greater part of the area 
mentioned above it has been superseded by improved forms, 
but it is still used in many of the remoter and less dviiized 
parts of Europe, Asia, and North Africa. Wherever found, 
it is associated with other archaic traits, such as the practice 
of taking the plough to the fields on a sledge. This practice 
was followed in Andent Egypt, and is still followed in parts 
of Germany, China, and Siam. Then there is the draw-well 
with counterpoise, familiar in modem Egypt as the shadi^. 
This was used in Andent Egypt, Babylon, China, Greece, 
and Rome. To-day it is found in India and many parts of 
Europe, often in association with the simple plough. The 
harrow, however, is uzxknown in assodatios with the single 
plough, the users of which break yjp the dods with a hoe or 
rammer. Tools used for this purpose are found in France, 
the Tyrol, Sidly, Central Asia, India, Tibet, and Bali 

In Ancient Egypt the com was usually trodden out by 
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animal s, and this method is stil} used in Ceocnl Europe, and 
over a great part of Asia. 

Winnowing in Ancient Egypt was done with a shovel, or 
sometimes with a winnowing'basker, open on one side. 
Shovels and winnowing-basketSj exactly like those used in 
Andent Egypt, are still used in Northern Europe, Eastern 
Asia, and elsewhere. 

There were two improvements on the simple plou^, the 
curved-beam plough (F^. a), and the fbiu-sided plough 
(Fig. 3). The effect both these is to give the oxen a 
aoa^ter puU. The curved-beam plough was known In 
Babylonia as early as the second millenniuin s.c. Both these 
forms have a wide distribution within the area of the simple 
plough, and with them are everywhere associated the harrow 
and the flail. 

In laser’s view these fects, and many others which he 
cites, seem to show a connexion between the distribution 
of the plough and the distribution of the Old-World high 
cultures, and to prove that the plough did not originate in 
various places, but in one spot, whence it spread over the 
world. 

The modem plough, with iron mould-board joined To the 
share, was unknown in Europe before the eighteenth century, 
and is said to have been brou^t to England flom Holland. 
According to Leser (op. dt., p. 564) it came to Europe &om 
Eastern Asia. 

To recapitulate—the di^ing-sQck is so simple and univer¬ 
sal that no conclusions as to its origm can be drawn. It may 
well have been part of the equipment with which our very 
early ancestors wandered off &<m their original home. 

llte hoe is a much later invention. It started as a stone 
implement in the region of the old high culture, but stone 
hid been superseded by iron before it was diffused to the 
test of Europe Asia, and Africa. It never reached Oceania 
or America. 
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Tht plough is associated with the cultivation of gtain, 
the domestication of cattle, and the working of iron, all of 
which can be shown to have originated in South-west Asia 
or Egypt. The simple plough is always Swjtd In association 
with sledge> the clod-breaker, threshing by treading, the 
winnowing-shovcl or basket, andthe diaw-well wkh counter¬ 
poise. It is never associated with the harrow or flail, but 
these latter are always associated with the improved forms of 
plough. 

These hcts are incompatible with the usual theories of 
independent invention, but suggest an elaborate agricultural 
complex, with later improvements, di&sed from some part 
of the area of the old high cultures. 


Chapter XI 

POTTERY 

T he development of pottery may be considered under 
five headings: 

(i) The discovery that useful and durable vessels can be 
made of baked day. 

(2) The discovery that pots can be coloured, and that 
cotoui will stand fire. 

(3) The invention of the potter^s wheel, tdiich enor¬ 
mously increased the potter’s output, and ^e fineness of 
his wares. 

(4) The discovery of glaz^ which makes pots better 
adapted for bolding liquids and greatly increases dte 
possibilities of otnameot. 

(5) The development of porcelain, which enabled 
pottery to be made of a fineness and beauty previously 
impossible. 

The most unportant and difficult problon ia, of course, 
the first, and I shall therefore postpone it until 1 have 
tried to set out is to be learnt of the other four. 

THE PAI>4T1NQ OP POTTOY 

*At the very dawn of the food-produdn^ era the out¬ 
lines of a mysterious dvilization are beginning to emerge. 

. . . Itappears&omthe Yellow Sea to the Adriatic . . . 
The disrinccive trait which bolds it together is the art of 
vaBc-painting. . . . The reader may rMnk chat vas&> 
painring is but a slender thread upon which to 
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^i-reachicg historical condusions. But consider a moment 
what that art implies. To paint youi clay with a per¬ 
manent indelible colour that wll] not be destroyed bot &ed 
by firing, tbac was a tedinique the secrets of which are not 
likely to have been discove^ twice* (V. G. Guide, Tke 
Aryans, p. 103). 


In America painted pottery extended &om the southern 
states of the United States to the north of the Argentine. 
Outside this area, &om Canada to Patagonia, was an area 
in which pottery was tinpainted, but was decorated with 
stamps (C. Wissler, Man and Cultwe, p. 149). Stamped 
pottery is found also in many parts of the Old World, 
particularly throi^hout Negro A&ica, where painted pottery 
is unknown. These facts suggest a diffusion of the arc of 
painting pottery &om somewhere in Asia to Europe on the 
one side and Central America on the other. This suggestion 
will become more plausible as we go on. 

THB POTlSk*S WHEEL 

*Many users of the wheel know not glaze,* says Hocart 
(Tfu Progress of Man, p. iziVbut none ignorant of the wheel 
are acquainted with glaze. The conclusion is that glaze ia 
later than the wheel.* This statement requires, as we shall 
see, some slight modificaaon. Nevertheless the potter’s 
triied is undoubtedly more widespread than glaze, so we 
shall consider it first. 

'The utilization of the potter’s wheel*, says Laufer 
(The Stgirmings of Porcelain in China, p. 150), ‘is restricted 
CO a well-defined geographical area. It occurs otHj in the 
Old World, and belongs to Andenc ^yp^ die Mediter¬ 
ranean azhd West-Asiatic dvilizations, Iran, India, and 
and her dependendes. It is germane to the higher 
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stages of culture only, aod is con^cuoas^ larHng among 
all primMve tribes. In aboriginal American pottery the 
wheel was never employed.... It is worthy of note that 
the distribution of the wheel over the area mentioned 
has remained almost stationary for niiIleiiDia> and that 
pnmitxTc tribes are not susceptible to adopting lt» even 
if surrounded by dvilized peo^ who make use of it* 
(ibid., p. 151). 

The potter’s wheel is xmt merely restricted to a limited 
geographical area, and to those peoples resident within it 
who have teached a huity high stand«d of civilization, but 
its Qse is distinctive in oriier ways. 

'While ethnologists have dearly recognized’, says 
Laufer (ibid., pp. 152-4), 'that the potmry-making of primi¬ 
tive peoples is esseorially a woman’s occupation, it has not 
yet been suffidestly emphasized that the whed is the . . . 
Creadon of man, and therefore is an Independent act of 
invention which was not evolved from any contrivance 
utilized during the period of hand-made ceramic ware. 
The two processes have grown out of two radically distinct 
spheres of human activity. ... All efibrts, accordingly, 
which view the suhiecc solely from the technologic^ 
angle, and try Co derive rite wheel from previous devices 
of the female potter, are finile and misleading.’ 

Wherever the potter’s wheel is found, there rite cart-wheel 
is also found, though their first appearance is not always 
sifflultazteous. It is scarcely gedibj^ according to 
(Man Makes Hrmsetf, p. 141), that the two primary uses of 
the wheel arose independendy. 'In hither Asia, indeed, 
wheel-made pots are certainly as old as wheeled vehides*, 
bm in Egypt the porter’s wheel was adopted befrn the 
wheded car, whereas in Crete 'modds of w^ons ate a 
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couple of centuncs older thao the earliest whedl’^tunied 
pots’. 

There is no general agreement as to how the wheel began. 
Accotding to Neuburgec (A. Ncuburger, The Ttchncal Arts 
of the AndenU, p. 210), ‘it is certain that the round log, 
originally applied to use tolling friction, which facilitates 
transport, gave rise to the wheel’, but this is in feet fei from 
certain. H a hn held that the original wheeled chariot was a 
priestly model of the sun, moon, and stars, and Laufer holds 
that the wheeled chaibt was used for religious worship 
before it was used for transportation, and notes that in 
Egypt, Palestine, India, and China the potter’s wheel is 
assodaced with the activities of the Creator God It is also 
everywhere associated with bronze-casting, and with the 
adoption of the plough, used endrely by men, in place of the 
hoe, used chiefly by women (Laufor, op. dt, pp. 158-9), 
Where was the potter’s wheel invented? According t» 
Laufor (p. 175) we can dearly observe its diffusion from two 
centres, from Egypt to Europe, and from rhrna to Japan, 
Korea, Annam, and Burma. It is )cnown to have been 
introduced Into Java and Sumatra, perhaps from India. 
This leaves us with Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, India, and 
China, in all of which the potter’s wheel is very andeoc. 
Hanisem {Pots and Pons, p, 38) says that: 

*We may not go ftx wrong if we date the invention of the 
potter’s wheel to about 4000 b.c., and if we suggest, as 
the place of origin, somewhere within range of the andent 
dvQizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia, a region which 
appears to have seen the beginning of the potter’s art 
itsdf. ... To the Egyptians it vras known appaieody 
as eariy as 3500 b.c.’ 


But the probability is, as we have seen, that the porter’s 
wheel was evolved with, or from, the cha^ wheel, and the 
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Ejsypiians do not seem to have had ^^leded v^d« till 
2000 B.C. (H. R. HaU, Gfucs in ihe Browse Age, p. 85 . 
It is unlikely then to hs7C been invented m Egypt, and HaU 
is of the opinion that ‘ie invention may plausibly ^ ^igned 
to the Elamites, as pottery made with it fou^ ® 

Susa, at least as early as the b eginning of the fonrth millcn- 
nium B.C.’ (n. 72), and that ‘it was in Babylonia, or more 
nrobably in the hills of Elam, that the wheeled can was 
hrvented, and to the Aegean this invention proUbly 
duo\Mh Asia Minor, as eastward it passed to In^ (p. 84). 
Of tins we cannot be sure, but all the evidence leads us o 
agree with Laufer (op. dt., p. 175) 


‘It is inconceivable diat the wheds of India should be 
independent ofthose of the West. The soda! setting erf the 
wheel and the concomitant culture elements have been 
characterized above. The wheeled cart, the h^y 
developed system of agnculture, bronze-casting, and ±t 
affiliation of pottery with the latter, are features peculiar 
to the same area, and absent in other culture zones. 
Consequently the presence of the wheel in East and West 
cannot be attributed to an acddeni, hut it 
as an organic constituent and ancient heritage in the hfe 

ofthc Mediterranean and great Asiatic dvilizations. This 

well-defined geographical distribution, and the absence of 
the wheel in all other parts of the globe, speak well in 
&vour of the monistic origin of the device.* 


The available evidence, then, has driven the leading 
students of the question to the conclusion that die potter's 
wheel was evolved in, and difiused ftom, some area between 
ihe Nile and the Pacific, not hi from the thirtieth parallel 
of northern latitude. There arc reasons for thinking that 
this area may have been that important centre of early 
chriination which lies above the head of the Persian Gult 
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GUZEKC 

Glazi]^ consists in treating $ur&ce of a pot in such a 
W8J that when the pot is fired it cjiir.iges with 8 glassy 
$U£&ce. The earliest known fixin ofg^aze is found in Egypt 
in Tffy eady times. This was an alkaline glaze wiuch could 
be coLouied blue or green with copper. It could not be 
applied to day, but only to a porous paste of silica, and 
therefore, thou^ it was used otensively for beads, small 

figures, and tiles, it codd not be used except to a very limited 

extent for pots (Harrison, op. dt., p. 521 W. F. Petii^ Atii 
and Crrfts Andeni P- lo?)* The first satisfectory 
$ut&ce for use in pottery was what is called a lead glaze, 

known in Mesopotamia at least as eacty as 600 B.C. The glaze 

was produced by sprinkling the up^ pan of the pot widi 
powdered lead ore, the lead of wfaidi combined in the fire 
with the silia and alumina in the day to form a coadng of 

^ass. Aknowledgeofthis glaze was oansmittedm the West 

by the Romans, and later by the Arabs, and the glaze was 
used in England till the dghoeoth century (Hartisw, 
op. dt, p. 53)' 

T cannot think*, says Mackay (in Mchagodaro, vol ii, 
p. 580), ‘that fiuence was invented indepcnitotly both in 
Mesopotamia and ^ypt Its manufivrt^ is a somewhat 
daboraie process and requires great attention to de^ 

first in the preparation of the glaze, then in its appUcaden, 
«nd finally in firing it in a muffle or kiln. Taking all this 

into consideratioo, it seems mud& more probable that the 
craft originated somewhere in the Middle East and then 
gradually spread over the andeni world.* (‘Faience’ is a 
genoal term for glazed pottoy.) 

The ^ocess i£ gTaring potmiy was unknown in China 
till about the second century B.C, sdicn It was introdneed 
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from the West, aadit appears that for several centuries ^e 
Chinese continued to import from the West the mateuaJs 

for making glaze, They were, however, erperimcnting, ^ 

about the third century of our era succeeded in discovering 
how to make a porcelain gla2e ftom a feldspathic rock known 
to us 48 petuntse (Laufer, op. dt., pp. no, 138,17^. 

The prindple of glaze was not understood in the New 
World, yet Wisslcr {Mm md Culture, p. 7 *) tells ua that m 
the Puebb area a true glaze was used for decoration- It 
seems impossible to e^lain this feet except on the st^posi- 
tion that the art of glaring was introduced from aooM the 
Pacific, but feiled to establish itself. 

The only important glaze other than lead glaze and porc^ 

lain ^aze is salt ^aze. This was introduced in© England 
from Germany, where it was known at least as early as the 
fburiceath century (Harrison, op. at, p. 54 )* 

‘We may note,’ says Harrison (ibid.), ‘chat neither lead 
glaze, nor porcelain glaze, cor sale ^aze, was iodependectly 
invented by the English potters. Nor, with the probable 
exception of the last-named (which, incidentally, does not 
appear to have been known to the andents), were they 
discovered in Europe. In each case—and the same is true 
of enamels—the knowledge was passed on, and ^ evi¬ 
dence suggests that there was only one effective discovery 
in each case.’ 

PORCELAIN 

‘Porcelain is not an “invention” that can be attributed 
to die efforts of an individual; but it was a slow and gradaal 
process of finding, groping, and expe rimen ting, die om- 
c om e of the united exertions of several centuries’ (Laofisr, 
op, cat, p. 99 )' 

Porcelain consists essentially of the firing togetiier of 
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kAoUn or day and petunise* both of vriuch fubstances 

are found in many parts ^dkevodd. Kaolin has been used 

by potters outside China, but without produdi^ ai^ porce- 
laip-like product Many days contain kaolinite, and the use 

ofkaolin was not a discovery, but rests 00 c^wricncc. Icwas 

inddentally found, and its use ertended, thiou^ a selectiTe 
process in the of matenals. This process Ctbk 

^ce in alone. Ware of a porcelain*like character 
first appears there in the third century of our era, and 
cxpamaixs were continued tiU about the b e gi nn in g of the 
seventh century they gradually resulted in the pxoducdoo of 
a true white porcelain (ibid, pp. tip, 120,17^* 

Some Chinese porcelain is said to have been presented to 
Lorenzo de* Medici by the Sultan of Egypt in 1487, and this 
to have been its first appearance in Euk^c. It was 
not successfully imiated tOl the ei^teesth century. 

THB MTOmON OF POTIWr 

We have ye ea ^ piindpal improvements in the 

potter’s art, d» use of paint, of glaze, and of the ^ed, and 
the making of porcelain, were made by civilized pet^c Uving 

wixhin a r^n, and forthennore that we can ^ 

certainty or probability allot these improvemttts to 
some area within that region, whence they were diffused. 
There are, it is true, other impiovanenis, su^ as the use of 
‘sto’, a surfece dressing of material, which took ^ace 
$0 lOTg before the dawn of history that their 01^ is un¬ 
known- In this case, as in otbas, it is difficult to believe 
tbit the unknown happened ^lice differendy from the 

known, and that tfiis too was not a discovery made ar some 
coitre ^ cavihzstiaD. 

And now to ffie actual invention or discovery of pottery; 
was ttreaffy, as a commonly 

by thousands of stvagea in varioos parts of die worid? 
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Before attemptij^ to answer this question, we must ask two 
others, first, is the art of making pottery an easy thing to 
discover? and secondly, have all savages made this discov^ 
The first quesnem we can confidently answer in the negative. 
None of the tribes which use pottery but do not make it— 
and there are many which habitually acquire it by trade from 
neighbouring tribes—has been known to find out how it is 

made. Ifpottery-making were easy to discover, it should be 

still easier to imitate. Not only has nobody ever been known 
to discover the art of pottery-making, but nobody has 
succeeded in putting forward a convincing theory of how 
pottsy-makii^ could have been discovered. If it were 
really easy for savages to discover the ait, it should be easy 
for sdentists to imagine how they could do it, 

Harrison (op. dt., p. 20) dilates upon the large number of 
steps which had to be taken before clay could be turned into 
poo. The idea of a vessel to hold food and water could be 
derived from a shell, a gourd, or a coco-nu^ bw the mete 
discovery that fire sometimes turned wet clay into a h^d 
substance would not put the savage in the way of makin g 
earthenware pots and using them instead of more natural 
vessels. Harrison suggests (p. 24) that: 

The first unconsdous step in the direction of pottery- 
making may have been the ^stering of day upon the 
surface of wind-screens of wicker or wattle a> stop up 
crevices. ... It may also be that observation of the 
water-holding power of depressions in clay—or even 
merely observation of the plastidty of day—W to io use 
to cum a leaky basket inco a wacer-pot. The chance 
burning of such a wind-screen or basket may have led to 
the discovery that the day remained behind, no longer as 
clay but as something other.* 

Childe (Man Mahs p. 104) Cdls us that *the 

potter’s craft, even in Ics crudest form . . . involved an 
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Bj^redation of a nomber of distioci ptoccsscs, iht 
ooo of a whole coosteUatkia of discoveries*. He also 
radjjKtf to the theory that poTtety-making 'miglu have 
origtoated in the accidental hurning of a basket plastered 
with clay to make it water-oghc* (p. loi). 

Nordenskiold 1929, p. 287) r^aids this theory 

a$ 'simply preposterou s ^ and says that there woold have been 
DO otba result than a rabble burnt day. l£s suggesdoD 
is as follows—in many parts of the worid people sriio have 
DO pots which can be pot on tbe fire cook by dro;^mg red-hot 
stQ^ Into gourds or water-tight baskets. In parts of 
America where stone is scarce are found large numbers of 
day balls which were apparmtly used instead of stones for 
boiling. He su^escs that the beginnings of pottery may 
have been in tbe moulding <jf these hflll<- 
Dizem {Thi Bididaig Cuitur«s, p. 162) has soother theory} 
based cm 

'the focc that amnerous examples have beeu fouod, at very 
early sites (in the sonth-west of the U.SA.) of pots 
moulded in baskets, by hnuig tbe latter with day and then, 
after drying} nanoving it from tbe basket This method of 
making unfired pottery has often been su^ested as likely 
TO have been die vtQ in which pottery was invented*. 

Btu what could have been the next step? Why should any 
one pot such vessels very carehilly into the middle of t hot 
fir^ A pot is a vessel of fired day, but Nordemkidd’s fired 
clay is not a vesael, and Dixon’s veasd is not fired. The 
more the problem is considered tbe more difficult its aolutun 
spears, and the more uulikdy it becomes that the discovery 
was made independently by pdmitxve savages in many 
pans ofdie worid. 

And tbia brings us to the qoestion we asked above: 
bow &r is pottery-makisg uaiversal? The answer is that 
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it is b; no means so. In Asia it is nnhiown to many tnbes of 
Siberia, lodo-Chuia, and tbs Himalayas. In Africa it was 
unknown in the soutL It is unknown to the 

Australian blacks, the Polynesians, some of the Melanesians, 
and the Negritoes of the Philippines. In America k is 
unknown in the extreme south, and over a great part of the 
north, though the Eekiinos, unlike the ndghbouricg Ked 
Indians, are potters (Laufo, op. dt, p. 149). Wlssler 
(op. dr., p. 6S} notes 'a rather dose agreement’ between the 
distribution of pottery and maire in North America, and 
s^tpposes that came by the same road £mm the soatb. 
Old as poTttry is in Europe, it is not a European discovery. 

*Tht porter’s art', ays Peake (fiarly St^ m Human 
Proems, p. xd^), 'seems to have been introduced into 
Spare from Gr«xe about 2400 b.c. with the knowledge of 
agriculture, and from the Peninsula bofrx arts were rapidly 
carried over the whole of West Europe,’ 

In Thessaly pottery goes back at least Co 3000 B.c., and there 
the people, though they seem to have been ignorant of metal, 
made their pots in imUation of metal vessels with rivecs 
(ibid.). 

If to discover the art of pottery-mating cornea nacanlly 
to avages, it is strange that so many peoples are sriH un¬ 
acquainted with i^ and that so many othm are known eo 
have received it from the outside. And if, as we aw above 
(p. 31), many Polynesians and Melanesians once mod# 
pottery but do so no longer, then the improbability of its 
ind^endeot discovoy is increased. We can hardly su^^sose 
that they went chcoiigh all the processes necessary ibi the 
development of the ar^ and then proceeded to forget them. 
They are frr more likely to have forgotten an art which they 
had acqoired through temporary contact with more dvilized 
people. 
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Pottery U so widespread and so ^miliar that we axe apt 
to forget that it is merely a luxury. Many savages manage 
very well without it, and our own Saxon and Norman 
ancestors made little use of it, ming instead vessels of wood, 
leather, or hom. The uses of pottery vary greatly. We use 
it chieBy ibr serving food and drink, but savages use gourds 
Of horns for ^lis purpose, and use their pots for cooking, 
milking, and carrying water. Yet not merely are the forms of 
pot everywhere much the same, but so are its decoration. 
The svrastica partem, for example, is foixnd on pots, mostly 
of a primitive type, from various areas in five continents. 

Many of the earliest pottery objects are not vessels, but 
heads and figurines, and it Is possible that the potter’s art 
was originally developed as a means of roaking such objects, 
and that the original pots were imitations of bronze ves s el s . 

As we noted above, among savages who do not know the 
wheel, the makiog of pottery is almost entirely confined to 
women. This has led many writers to conclu^ that the art 
must have been discovered by women, but this by no means 
follows. The sewing-machine, the electric iron, and the 
vacuum cleaner are used almost entirely by women, but they 
were not invented by women. It is, as Havelock FJlia says 
(Man and Woman, p. 408), men, not women, who invent 
labour-saving devices ^ the home. It would seem that 
a magico-rtligious dogma confines pre-wheel pottery to 
women, just as a similar dogma confined pre-plough agricul¬ 
ture to women. This &ct, if fict it is, afbids another 
argument for the view that pottery formed part of the great 
com-gtowmg complex which was difiused from the Near ox 
Middle East at the dawn of the fbod-produdng era, perhaps 
in the fifth millgnniiim g.C. 

Az^how, we are pretty safe in concluding with Harrisew 
(op. CTL, p. 26} that zc is probable that 

Mie discoveries leading to the shaping and firing into 
s 
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ortbcnwafc Tosds wcm successfbS^ Strang io 

ooe Rgion and at ooe period oxdy, at such a period in 
the history of that the knowledge of the new craft 
was carried over practially the whole of the Old and 
New Worids.* 


Chapter XII 
THE OUTRIGGER CAKOE 


T rs outn^et canoe, in ics simpler fbnns, is a dug-out 
canoe with two light poles ^tened across the gunwales; 
to Uie ends of these poles, on one or both sides, are fastened 
wooden floats. The effect of these floats is to pieycnt the 
canoe ffom capsizing, and in particular to enable it to be 
used with sail. 

Two hypotheses’, says Dr. Haddon {J.Rji.I., Ipzo, 
p. izi) ‘are current concerning the origin of ffie outrigger: 
(i) That it is derived ffom a double canoe, one of the 
canoes having degenerated into the float of the outrider. 
In double canoes one is often smaller the other, and 
ic some places the smaller canoe bears the same name as 
the float. ... (2) That the canoe was evolved flom the 
central log of a Qoat or lafi^ the two outermost logs of 
which have persisted as the floats of a double outrigger.’ 

He goes on to say that the first hypothesis would make the 
single outrigger come before the double, while ffie second 
would reverse them. 

It is .difficult to see why any one should start to hollow 
out the central log of a raft; in hct it is difficult to ima^ne 
how any one could have thought of making any kind of boat 
by hollowing out a log. Ic is quite possible diat tiie first 
st^ in navigation was to sit astride a floating log and paddle 
wifli the hands, and it is commonly supposed ffiat this 
to the dug-out canoe would be a simple step. But hi from 
bemg simple, it is in h<x impossible. A dug-out canoe is a 
coQ^lex arte&ci requiring a great deal of hard work to make, 
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and considenl^le i)aU to navigate^ berweeo it» in its finished 
fond, and a simple logi there is no intermediate what* 
ever. XHixle a dug-out canoe is difficult enough to oaTigate, 
a half*dug-out canoe would be quite impossible. The nmrt 
step &om a single floecixig log might be to ^ten two logs 
togkher, but this would lead not towards but awa^ &om the 
di^-out canoe. The tendency of those who use rafts is not 
to TTw be holes in the logs of which the raft is coQposed> but 
to ftsten as stable a platform as possible to the cop of them. 
It is highly improbable that any one ever thought of hollow¬ 
ing out a log experimentally to see whether it could be used 
for navigation, uid it is possible that the dug-out canoe arose 
from acddencal discoveiy that a log hollowed out for 
other purpose, a coffin, a dmm, or a food store, could 
be used as a boat, The three first-mentioned could be 
derived by a process of gradual development ftom a practice 
of u rifiTing hollow trees, but no such gradual development is 
possible for the canoe. 

Another possibility is chat the dug-out canoe was an 
unitadon of a plank-built boat made by people who had not 
the skill to build the latter. The outrigger is now found 
chiefly attached to dug-outs, but it is co be noted that the 
outrigger vessels of Java, by means of which, as we shall 
the tmowledge of the outrigger was diflused m Aftica and 
perhaps elsewhere, were end sdll are quite large pJank-built 
boats 0 . Homell, 1954, p. 332). 

However this mtj be, it seems like^ that the first hypo¬ 
thesis mentioned by Dr. Haddon is the correct one (General 
Pitt-Kivers inclined co this vkw: iv, p. 427), and 

fiiat the outrigger is derived ftom the double canoe. Here 
we have an ea^y conceivable line of advance. Two canoes 
put out aide by side, and a man in one steadies himself by 
gtssping the gunwale of the other. If this became a regular 
practice, then sooner or later the idea might arise of replacing 
die human arm by a piece of wood. The reauk would be a 
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double c^oe, aod if at ripiea one part onlf of the double 
canoe were used, then the way to the outlier would be 
open. Of course, this is guesswork, buc xc follows the lines 
on which the inventions whose history is known have pro¬ 
gressed, that is to say, step by step, and not by sudden 
lumps. 

If some such explanation as this is correct, then it would 
follow that the single outrider is older than the double, 
and that is what the distribution of the two suggests. The 
outrigger is found in Southern India and Ceylon, Indonesia, 
and almost all the Pacific islands, as well as in Konhem 
Queensland, with an outlying area in Madagascar and East 
A&ica. The double outrigger is found only in this Utter 
area, in Indonesia, and in a small area in South New Guinea 
and Northern Queensland. Within these areas the single 
outrigger is also known, and the evidence suggests that the 
double outrigger was an Indonesian invention which was 
diffused, and ^opted where it was found to be useful 
So Ut as I can lean, every one who has studied the subject 
has come to the conclusion that the outrigger was difiUsed 
fioffl a single source. The reasons for this conclusion are: 

(i) It has never, so Ur as is known, been used outside 
riie Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

Ci) The whole of its area has linguistic and cultural 
reacffiblances which link it with Indonesia, and much of it 
is knovm to have been visited by sailors fiom Java and 
Sumatra in outrider vessels. 

(3) There are many resenblances, both in principle and 
in detail, between the outriders of widely separated areas, 
and in parts of Polynesia, Melanesia, and Qneensland the 
outrigger is called by the same, or nearly the sam^ name. 
(A. C. Haddon, in pr$sent«d io W. p. 629; 

J. HomeU, mJ.Rji.I., 19^ p. 320^ CanMs Oaama, by 
these two writers, and their other works on thia subject.) 
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There are many reasons for beUcviog that the Polynesians, 
who reached Hawaii, Easts T^dand, and New Zealand in cbek 
outrig^ canoes, came from TndoncRia or South-east Asia, 
and it is known that they hare largely infhif?^^ Melanesia. 

It was Indian srtuch led to the great dvilizations 

of Sumatra and Java which flouriahed st the b^inniag of out 
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era, and outrigger vessels from diese islands had a r^ulat 
trade, not only with China and (be Pacific, but with Mada¬ 
gascar and East Africa. So dose was their contact with 
Madagascar that the people of that island, thou^ of negro 
rac^ speak an Indonesian language. 

Since the dvilizatkm of India is older than that of Somatra 
and Java, and the otmigger is still used in India, the prdia- 
IriLicy is that India is its otigmal bi»ie. Tins applies to the 
gjn^ onciigger only. The double ootn^er h not found in 
Tod^ or Cejdoc, so is probably an IndoiMsiao mveadoa, or 
rather improvement It is tn^ossible to be sure on this 
point, however, since in India, Ceylon, and Indonesia the 
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outrigger vessel hss 6 x ce utuiK s been in a saxt of gradual 
ret ur ji umt before sca-goa^ msds of more Buropean ^pe. 

Some pe^le who oDce had ihe outrigger have lost 
h. Dr. Rivers (Wcsiermar^s Pestkrift, pp. 109-12) gives 
two examples. The Torres T<!aT>d g he between Santa Cruz 
and the Ranhs TslanHsj in both of which outrigger rap i>w 
are made and used, yet die Toms islanders have nothing in 
which to cross from one island to another exc ep t rude 
bamboo lafb. It seems that they simply ahow^ their 
canoe-makers to die oul 

In Mangareva (Gambier Islands) the people sail about in 
large rafts, but the »amg hy which they know these rafts is 
that apphed by many other islanders to the outriggers of their 
canoes. It is thus possible that the raft is not an independent 
invention, but merely a degenerate outrigger canoe. 

On the coasts of Columbia and rihili ue to be found 
canoes not with regular outriggers, but with a balance log 
lashed outboard on each side. Mr. Homell (Man, 1928, 
p. 102), after considering the alternatives of mdepadent 
invention and introduction from Polynesia, dfrrdfg a gaing 
both, and that the device was probably io&oduced by 
the Spaniards from MamQa, where a ATmilar device is in 
common use. 

The primitiveness of South American boats has been used 
as an argument chat culture could not have been brought 
to them across the Pacific, but Rivers (op. ciL, p. X27) shows 
tiiat since people who have plenty of timber and are always 
on the water can be shown to have lost the art maWng 
ccLoes, this argument is invalid. It is to be remembeced 
titat our Anglo-Saxoc ancescors Itad in the course of two or 
tiuee centuries complete^ lost the an of navigation, in whidi 
they had been ea^ierts. RingAifredhadm bring in frueigners 
to build and rrum his navy. 

In the outrigger we have a simple and ns^ device whidi 
has enabled gmall vessels to sail of miles across 
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the open sea, yet such suftring peoples as the Fhoenidans, 
Gtee^> aad Norsemen never thought of and all our 
evideoce goes to show that it was evolved in one area, and 
thence difused across the Pacific and the Indian Oceans. 
It is now in retirement befiire more modem types of vessel. 
In a hundred years timp. it will probably be confined to odd 
comers of Melanesia and East AMca» aitd the multiple 
inventionists, if any survive will conclude fiom the dMculcy 
of conununicatioo diat it must have been evolved indepen¬ 
dently in those two areas. 


Ckapur Xin 
THE CAST-NET 

T he cast-net is a device used for cacchin^fish, pnwiis,uid 
shiimps, and, in Panu^, quails. It varies considerably 
Iq size, but typically consists of a drcular net about Mem 
feet in diameter. Lead veights are fixed all round the 
circumference, and a cord is aoa^ied to the centre. A 
common mode of use is to fold the net over die left shoulder, 
with the weights hfniging level near the ground. The cord 
ends in a loop, whidi is put round the ri^ wrist. The 
operator takes a fold of the net in hcs righ t hand, and stands 
upright Then, keeping his arms sti^ he gives his body a 
sharp twist from Idt to rigb^ pivoting on his right foot, and 
at die same time lets go. If properly cas^ the net dro^ on 
to the water in a perfect drde. The operator waits fora 
seconds, tiU the net has settled on the bottom, azkd thwi 
slowly in. There are minor vatiations &om thiK method, 
sach as casting from the right shoulder instead of the left, 
or taking a fold of the net b et we en the teeth. 

There are four known types of ncL In the simplest, the 
wei^ts are fixed all round at the actual edge of the net In a 
commoner type, the margin is turned in a few inches all 
round so as to make a pocket, die wei^ics being affixed at 
the points at which the cumed-in pan is t ifd The effect 
of diis is that the fish gets its bead into the pocket instead 
ofesc^iog under the net. In a third ^pe the cord, instead 
of beii^ fixed to the cmire of the net, passes dirougb a 
ring, and is then joined to a number of small cords atxadicd 
to the drcnmierence. Hie result is that when the net is 
pulled in, the edge of the net is drawn up to the centre, 
fbmimg a deep pocket all the way round. In a fourth type, 
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Miidi seems to be found only in the the cord, 

instead cf going to or dirough the centre of the net, is 
threaded rotxnd die circumference. The result Is that the 
net, when puHed io, is drawn into die shape of a purse. 

In max^ cases in which the use of the cast-net is recorded 
there is no description of the net, so that it is impoasiUe to 
plot die distribution of the sereial types with any great 
accni^. It seems, however, that the first and shz^est 
type is confined to inland and out-of-the-way regions, while 
foe second type, that with the pockets, has a 

general distribucion over the whole area within ifoidi the 
cast-net is known, including that of the third ^p^ that with 
the central ting. Hiis latter type seems to be to 

North Afoica, Palestine, and parts of Europe, T"^i% and 
America, but not to be teown in Egypt. 

The area of foe cast-net as a vfoole the whole of 

Europe eze^, apparently. North Russia^ the whole coast of 
North Africa; the coast of West Africa from Soiegal to 
Angola, with some extension up the great riyers, It is found 
in Madagascar and sporadically in East Africa, but in South 
Africa is altogether absent. In Asia it is found in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, India, China, and Japan, and is probably 
general in South-east Asia, and widespread in Indonesia, 
Mioonesia, and Melanesia. In Polynesia, however, it is 
rare, and in Australia apparently unknown. In America it is 
general in the West Indies, and found in many of the eastern 
statea of the U.S.A-> especiaUy the coasts of Florida and 
Texas. Id foe west, however, it is found only in Califbmk. 
In South America its use seems to be confined to Braat 
As Kgards its origin, it seems to be generally agreed that 
it was introduced to the New World by Europeans, and that 
its introduction to Polynesia is recent. As regarda Africa, 
in the Gold Coast the god who is the patron of 
carries a cast-net as a symbol of office. In spite of this 
Professor Lmdblom condudes that it was introduced to 
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Wet Afiica by Bnropem, probably tiie Portugoese. I£a 
Masons are thk it is everyirtiere weighted wi^ imported 
lead, almost everywhere made of imported yam, and is 
almost confined to the coast As r^ards Eak Africa, its 
very sporadic occurrence, again almcat confined to the coast, 
strong suggests cecot importation. 

So &i, then, as the cast*net is concerned, the wodd may 
be divided into three r^icos. In the first of these, which 
includes nearly all of Europe, the vrhcHt coast ofNonb Africa, 
and South and West Asia and Indonesia, the cast-net has 
existed firom time tmnKmotiaL In die second r^ion, which 
i n clu de s parts of East and West Africa, parts of America 
and some of the Pacific islands, the cast-net, though exxen- 
aivety used, is a friily recent introduction. In the durd 
region, which indudes Kortbcm Asia, Coitral and Soudi 
Africa, Australia, many of the Pacific islands, and the 
greater part of America, the cast-net is unknown. 

A study of the distribmion of its four types suggests ?h flt 
the .second is the odginaL It is certainly the standard, 
having a general distribution over the idiole area within 
which the cast-net is found. The first type, that in vtiiidk 
there is no pocket or bag, is reported from France, Palestine, 
Jubaland, and Sumatra. It is possibly an earlier type, but it 
is an ineffective implement, and this fitct, together with its 
dispd>uiioo, suggests rather ih« it is simplified or d^enerate. 

The third is an i mpr oved type, though perhaps only so 
when shrimps, prawns, or very small fish are to be cai^hc. 
The principle of the fourth ^pe, the Crimean purse-net, is 
of course the same as that of the common rabbfr ne^ whidi 
is spread, though not cas^ over the mouth of the burrow. 
It a very rema^ble that this is the caly localized 

Itis poaaibZe that the cast-net was invested moK than once 
m (he first r^km described above, tbar is, rougidy speaking, 
Southern Asia and tltt basin of the Mediterranean, but the 
identity of the prevalent type, when so many vaiiatiws are 
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cczicernbl^ makes this nnlikely. It is also a strikiag &ct 
that its distiibutioo, apart from recent introducdona and 
allowing for mountaiiKus areas where it would be 
coincides almost exactly with that of the plou^ 

The cast-nec is a device which can be effectively 
wherever there are sandy beaches or muddy streams. It is 
an ioTeoxion within the competence of any one who has 
seeing^ and metal or even bored stones with which to mgk.« 
weights. Yet even if we assume what seems improbable, 
namely, that it was invented more once in our first 
legion, we can say with assurance that there are many gifted 
races, mduding the Mayas, Polynesians, and Bantus, who 
have &iled to invent it, though as a rule They adopt it readily 
when it is introduced. It is still unknown in many parts of 
the world ^^lere it could be usefully employeil 
The subject hia not been fully studied, and-there may be 
inaccuracies in the foregoing, but even allowing for these, 
the probability emerges that the cast-ne^ like so many other 
artefacts, reached its present distribution by a process of 
slow d iff u si on from some one centre. We are ggafg forced to 
repognize that theories of man’s naturally inventive genius 
and of his instinctive response to nature’s challeige can be 
put forward only by those who have not studied the facts. 

(For die types of casc*net, and its general distribution, 
V. I. Arwidsson, in Rig^ Stocliolm, 1930, pp. 29 ft, and for 
the cast-net in Afiica v. G. Lindblom, in Riksmusuts 
Btragrc^ka Avdehting, Stockholm, 1933, pp, 28 ff.) 



Chapur XIV 
THE KITE 

I T stasis to be die general belief that people all over the 
world, having watched the of birds or the behaviooi 
of leaves in the wind, made for the amusement of their 

children by tying a couple of li^t sticis in the form of a 
cross, spreading paper or some substitute for it over them, 
tying a string to the resulting object, and allowing it to float 
away io the breeze. 

Those who suppose this are quite wrong, since kites had, 
up to a few centuries ago, a very limited distribution, and, 
&r floffl being toys, were considoed by ^lose who flew them 
to be of the higliest rdigiom importance. Tht area of the 
kit^ before European traders brought it home with them, 
was China, Japan, Indo-Chtoa, Indopesia, and Polynesia. 
In these lands kite-flymg is still senously practised by 
adulns and In Micronesia kite-flying is practised as a 
religious function* (N. K Chaihric^ in yjtji.I., 1931, 
P« 457 )« 

In Polynesia kites and kite-flying are assodated with the 
gods and mythical heroes, and have many religious and 
magical assodaiions. 

'It would seem that the sonl or spirit of a person is 
thought of in the form of a bird. Now there can be no 
doubt that the kite . . . isthecanvenDonalsymbolofdie 
bird, and was, moreover, thought as the extana) soul 
or spirit of its owner, and that kite-flying was a mgan« > 
by which men—especially the aged men—got into touch 
with the spirits a gods ^ rite heavens, and defeated d» 
emissaries of the nether world* (ibid., p. 47S). 
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Hie kite hss siixular assedatioQS in the o^er r^ions | 
meationed abov^ and Mis. Chadwick suggests some pan I 
of China as the probable ceoiic from which the kite and the | 
cult connected with it were diffused. | 

'A cuic which has left so deep an impression on a wide j 
area of the globe cnay well have arisen in a great centre of 1 
civilization, and in association with scientific studies. . . . 

1 think, in &ct, dist we can watch tc^day on the periphery 
of a drcle a ripple which was started in the heart of Asia 
in the fir past* (ibid., p. 489). 

We have, then, in the kite, another example of an invention 
which at the first glance might seem and universal, 
but which on investigation prom to be neither. Since, as 
we have seen, it was probably difiused fiom je most 
have been invented by the Chinese, but it is difficult to 
imagine how the invention could have been made. Mr. 
Arthur Walcy has suggested (Folk-Lcrre, 1936, p. 402) that 
it developed out of a kind of archery whi^ was panilior to 
China. 

*A great deal of early Chinese fowling was done not with 
an ordinary bow and arrow, but with a dart, about five 
inches long, shot &om a specially constructed bow. To 
the dart was attached a long strii^ which enabled the 
fb^er to draw towards hm the prey which he bod shot, 
exactly as one draws in a kite. Surely kite-fiyuig . . . 
developed out of this kind of archery.* s 

One hesitates to disagree with Mr. Walcy, especially on a 
subject connected with China, but to this theory there sean 
to me TO be two serious objections. The first is that krco* j 
flying consists not in pulling a solid object in, but in starting 
a flat objea from the ground. The second is the religious ^ 
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cult of the kite, which has ^ wider ramidcatioos than those 
coentioned above, aud which could hardly have arisen in 
conoexioD with an ioveotion derived from the purely secular 
occupation of fowling. As an alternative, 1 should like to 
si^gest the bull-roarer, a flat objea which is raised from tht 
ground on a string, and which is extremely sacxed. As an 
argument in support of this suggestion it may be noted that 
the effect of the bull-ioarer is to produce a loud humming 
noise, and that in Japan, Annam, Cambodia, and Java a 
musical bow is often attached to the kite to act as a hummer 
(K. K. Chid^ck, k»c. dt. pp. 483,485). Another point to 
be noted U that the bull-roarer is usually, if not always, 
taboo to women. In the same way, it appears that through¬ 
out the area of the kite cult the kite is never flows by women. 
We are definitely told that in Japan 'girls never luve kitea* 
(ibid., p. 484), and elsewhere, both in myth and in actual 
practice, the kite seems to be flown exclusively by men. 

We may perhaps condude, then, that in some one area of 
the ancient Chinese dvilizadonthe bull-roarer was developed 
into the kite, and that the kite, in association with a cult 
which was partly new and partly old, was difiised to the 
lands and islands to the east and south. 

Throughout the greater part of this area we find that the 
kite has still religious assodations. In others it has de¬ 
generated into a mere toy. On the fringe of the area there is, 
however, a munber of islands and parrs of islands in which 
the kite is put to a pracdcal use; it is used for fishing. Pro¬ 
fessor Balfour published a monograph on the fishing-kite 
(Ess^s presented to W. Ridgetcay^ pp. 583 ff.). He tells us 
that the practice of kite-fishing is confined to two areas. 
The larger indudes the north coast of Java, Southern 
Celebes, Banda Island, and the Moluccas, with an outlier at 
Singapore. The smaller indudes a number of the 
islands off the south-east comer of New Guinea, the somhem 
members of the Solomon Islands, and the Isluds of Santa 
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Cna (to these H, Flischk^ Letpsic Museum Pub., 1922, a d tfa 
the Cixoline Islands). In spire of the gap which divides 
the two areas. Professor Balfour is of opinion that the 
practice has been diffused ftom one centre. His reasons are 
that the fishing-kite is eveiywfaere used only for catching 
the gar-fish, and that its methods of construction and 
enjoyment are everywhere much the same. In particular 
be poinu out that the curious cobweb luxe, which is employed 
throughout the eastern area, is also found at Oisser, in the 
western area. The cobweb lure is made of the web of a 
particular fciad of spider. A quantity of this web is bunched 
up into a kind of tassel, which resembles a small fish. The 
gar-fish entangles its teeth in this web, and can then be 
hauled In. Elsewhere in the western area the usual device 
is to use a noose of copper wire, with a small fish as bait. 
This seems to be a recent introduction which has spread to 
nearly all of the western area, but has not yet reached the 
eastern. 

The kite itself takes various shapes, but is always ma d e 
of leaves. Professor Balfour concludes his papa with a 
8k«ch taken from a newspapa of 1901, showing two 
English anglers fishing on the south coast with a box-kiie. 
The newspaper describes this as a novelty, but whetha the 
anglas learac it in the East or invented it independently 
must remam tinccriain. The incidents suggests, however, 
that though the fishbg-kite is confined to these remote 
islands, it might be useful in otha parts of the world. 

At any rate the fishing-kite, in actual is confined to 
a limited area, and according to the wiira who has studied 
It most closely, has been diffused from one centre. 
The ^e applies to the religious kite, from which our own 
toy kite, and lata our box-kite, are derived Advocates of 
the multiple invention theory can regard the kim with but 
Ifttfe sacisfoction. 



Chapter XV 

THE MUMMY 

I N die preceding diapttrs w hare seen that of the means 
whereby mao gets his subsistence^ and of his mols and 
appliances, some of the most important and tvidespread did 
cot have a multiple ori^, but origmateda in all probability, 
in some oce spot It should be clear thar where tools and 
appliances come into existence there also are likely to arise 
the customs, rhes, magical practicts, and religiom bdk& 
which are ev e ry w h ere found in association with them. It 
should abo be dear that if sav^es never have any new 
ideas about the food supply, they are unlikely to have new 
ideas about such less insistent sn^ects as the fote of the soul 
after death. 

Almost all of those, and they are very many, who have 
discussed what they call *pnmiti7e rdigioc* have discussed 
it without r^ard to the material cnlture of those whose 
bdlefi they were discussing. If they have thou^t about 
die matter at all, which most of thwri obviously have not, 
they have tadtty ag^inngd either that every agricultural 
village in the world has evolved for itself the whole complex 
of com, pbughs, plough-oxen, harrows, sickles, fiaila, 
winnowli^’f^, etc., or, ahematively, that people have 
borrowed all these trails from outside without hsvh^ their 
own customs, xices, and bdic6 affiicted in the sli^itest d^teo. 
Frazer ((r 3 ., vol. vh, p. 58) notes the possibility that com- 
growing may have been di&ised dom Gtecce to Itafy, but 
the idea doe not to occur to hr^n that Ai*, if a fact, 
might e^lain the anolanaes between Italian and Greek 
agricultural ritual. All over Eun^ we hear of peasant 
cults, peasant casteans, peasant rites, peasam beliefo, and 
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SO on, but whsc is the hisToiy of these peasants? Bither the^ 
came from the East, or they borrowed &om the East the 
agricultural comples in virtue of which they are peasants 
and not huoters or food-gatherers. Can it be believed that 
they brought in or borrowed all the material elements of 
* the agricultural complex, and yet that the rites and beliefs 
which are found all over the world, with compaiativdy 
slight differences, wherever com is grows, were evolved in 
each village quite ind^endently? Those who fondly snp^ 
pose that wheat once grew wild wherever wheat it now 
culdvated may believe that all the rices connected with 
wheat-growing are the natural product of the human mind, 
chough these rites arc obviously artificial in that diey have 
no real efiect upon wheat-growing at all. Once, however, 
iris realized that cultivated wheat and cultivated barley must 
have been diffused &om the very area in which arc 

found wild wheat and wild barley, then agriculture appears 
not as something which savages progress into naturally, but 
as a vast complex, not only of processes and appliances, but 
also of the dees and beliefs with which these processes and 
appliances are everywhere, or almost everywhere, associated. 
It must seem at least probable that all these elements of the 
agriculniral complex were diffused together. 

A survey of ritual shows that some of its most important 
and most widespread forms are connected with the 
cultivation of co^ and since it is possible to carry on the 
cultivatioQ of corn without ritual, and since we have every 
reason to bdieve chat corn-growing was diffused foom some 
one area, we are justified in regarding it as at any rate 
possible that all such ricual was diffused ffom some one area, 
that area in which corn-growing was developed. 

It is true that there are people, such as the Australian 
blacks, who have a good deal of what usually forms part of 
agiiculrural ricual without having agriculture, but the 
Australian blacks, in this as in ocher respects, are exceptional, 
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and we have seen reaacni to believe that thdr cukure is really 
a decadent surriva]. It is impossiUe to r^ard as Datuial 
any fom of ritual which is not tmiversal, at any rate within 
the liiniis of environmental possibility. As I have oied to 
show, where an arte&ct which might be made and used 
anywhere is in fact made and used within a area, 

we may reasonably expect that it has been diSosed from 
some one centre. 1 shall now try to show that the same 
applies to rites. The rite that I have selected is that of 
mummification. I have selected it because it is in itself a 
sufficiently remaiiable rite, and because a tenrmmy is 
capable of exact as a corpse wbl^ is treated in 

such a way as to preserve it, at any rate for a time, from 
the normal process of decomposition. Mommificaciooi can* 
not, like bu^, cremadoo, or simple exposure, be st^posed 
to ^ a conveniac way of disposiDg of the dead. 

The generally accepted tbeoiy of the origin of this custom 
is that it arose thtoi^ the observation that bodies buried 
in sand or dry soil did not decay, but were dried into a form 
which preserved seme resen^^ance to a human bang. 
According to the theoxy this disooveiy led to a bdief in 
immortaiicy, and induced people to attempt the task of pto* 
serving the bodies of their deceased relatives, in order that 
by putting on incorruprion they might a^eve immortality. 

*The origin of mummification’, says Hall (Hastings* 
En^.f to), iv, p. 459), is to be found in a simple desire 
to preserve the dead man to his fiunily.’ Yet that the true 
erj^aaation is not so simple as this should be dear not 
merely horn the limited distribution of mummfficathtt, but 
firom a &ct which Hall mentions on the same namdy, 
that In Egypt the dead man Svas venerated as being himsdf 
Osiris, not as an ancestw’. If mummification is purely a 
famil y aSaki why should yon regard the mummy of your 
father as a mychicai king? And ythy should die emhalmer 
impersonate the god Anubis and wear a lactal*beaded mask? 
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Elliot Smith had a similar theory^ he supposed (Tke Migra~ 
turns of ^ly Cxdtvre^ p. 35) that the Andent Bgyptiaiw, 
havii^ discovered chat corpses buried in the sand retained 
to some extent their human form, became obsessed with the 
idea that bodies should be preserved, and therefore b^an 
to bury in tombs, but, learning from tomb robbers that 
bodies 80 buried decayed, adopted the practice of mummi¬ 
fication to produce ar^dally the result which the sand had 
produced naturally, But tomb burial without mummifica¬ 
tion went on in ^ypt for centuries before the introduction 
of mummificatioi^ did th^ really have to wait all this time 
to learn from a tomb robber something that every house¬ 
wife knows? Every mummy was Osiris; was every body 
dug out of the sand Osiris? Certainly not; it became 
Osiris by the ritual of mummification, and not by the 
mere feet of preservation. As Dr. Harrison says (ftw. Ad.. 
p. 8); 

That under certain conditions the body, buried or 
unburied, did not entirely lose its human semblance, was 
in itself no inducement to the conservation of the dried 
remains. A shrunken bo<^ was of no more value than a 
skeleton, and new views of man's place in nature, and in 
supemacure, had to be evolved before the preservation 
of the body became a means to an end.’ 

But what end? To tender the individual, any or every 
individual, immortal is the usual theory. This may indeed 
have been the end during the last period of Andent Egypt, 
but it seems impossible that this was how it began. Mummi¬ 
fication, wherever it originated, is or was by no 
confined to Egypt, but has a weU-defined area of distributiem. 

It is, or was, practised in the Canary Islands, sporadicaliy 
djioughout Negro Africa, and in Madagascar; in lada, 
C^^OQ, Tibet, and Indo-China; in Indonesia parts of 
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Oceania and Australia; and finally in pi^Coiombian 
America, panicuUfly Peru. When we what we 

axe told of mununificatioo in these areas, we note three 
features which appear to be gaioal, except in Ancient 
Egypt 

(z) Munuiiification is timitM to and cfaie6. 

(2) Mummies are not kept indefinitely, but are burnt 
or otherwise disposed of at the end of a foed period. 

(3) The disposal of the old kmg's or chieTs mummy 
coincides with tbe installation of the new Hng Qg diief. 

Everyvdiere throughout this wide area we find one or 
more of these features; sometimes we them all and, 
though OUT infbimarion is often vecy incccnplet^ we 
nowhere find anything Inconsiscent with them, that is to 
say, anything to surest that mummificarion was anywhere 
either a general practice, or a family a&ir. 

Starting from the West, we know Irtdc of the rites of the 
excina Ouanches of the Canaries, but are told that among 
th e m ‘embalming was practised only for the rhiffe and for 
the wealthier classes* (W. R. Dawson, Pne. R.S. Med., 
P* 837). 

For Negro Africa we have a good deal of infonnation; 1 
shall give some aampif^ only. 

*AniODg the Juknn (of Nigeria), vdmse king is or was 
slain his successor, the cstrails are removed, and the 
corpse smeared with butter and sal^ then it is dried over 
a sbw fire; finally the death is announced to tis po^e, 
and the slayer of the dead man hj$ plac^ Stepp i n g 
over the corpse is the course of the acceasioa rites.* 

At Ida there are finu branches of the royal frmily triudx 
provide the king in tom. Eadi king is mummified, aid 
remains unburied m\tf? of his own branch 
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comfis to th« throne (N. W. Thomas in AncUnt Bgypt^ 1921, 
p. 10). 

When the king of Onitsha (N^eria) died his death was 
kept a secret, and his body was smeared with tobacco /nice 
and mummified by fumigation. This fumigation went on 
for from one to four months, chat is, until preparations for 
Che funeral had been made and a successor decided upon 
(C. K. Meek, Late and Auihmty in a Nigerian Tribe, p. 155). 

At Una (Tanganyika) the body of the king is anointed with 
beef-oU, sewn in the skin of a sacrificed oz, and smoked with 
ceremony till after the nest new moon, ^en the smoking 
is finished the body is dismembered and placed in a coffin, 
in which It continues to be smoked till the death of the 
nen king. He is installed as soon ai the first smoking is 
over (W. B- Trupe in Man, 1959, p, 21). Mummification 
is practised elsewhere in A&ica, but always to be 
confined to the body of the king or chief. (C. G. Seligman, 
Egypt and Africa, p. ^2; H. H. Johnston, George 
Grenfell and 0 ie Congo, vol. ii, p. flya) 

Passing to Asia, we find t^t in India there is much 
evidence for the former prevalence of a custom of mummi¬ 
fying the body prior to cremation. Miss Levin {Man, 1930, 
p. 3®) concludes that the custom probably originated wnh 
loyalties, and quotes the story of King Dasanha, whose 
body ppas preserved in oil till the arrival of his son and heir, 
who had to light the funeral p^e. 

In Kanaka (Orissa) the corpse of the local chief is still 
preserved in oil, and not cremated till hb succcesor is 
installei^ the throng they say, must never be empty. The 
Maghs of Bengal ^ and embalm thdi priests and persons 
of hi^ social distinction, and keep rh^ f^r a year, at the 
end of which the funeral rites are performed. The Kufcis 
of Assam smoke dry the bodies of chiefe and headmen, and 
keep them for two months, after whidi they inter thm i 
with great respea (W. Crooke inJ.RA.I., 1899, p. iji). 
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lo Tibet it appears that the preservation of the entire 
body by embalming is confined to the sovereign Grand 
T^mas of Lhasa and TashUvunpo. 

Digressing somewhat, we may note that according to 
Herodotus the body of the king of the S<^thian8 was 
embalmed, enclosed in wax, and carried round the tribes 
before bdng buried with human sacrifices. It does not 
appesr that any one else was embalmed. 

In Burma and Ceylon there are no longer any kings, but 
persons of especial sacredness are still mummified. Miss 
Levin (loc. dt,, p, 31) described a monk’s fiineral in Burma. 
After the body has been elaborately embalmed, it is wrapped 
in white cloth and covered with a layer of gold leaf. A 
special building is erected in which body lies in state 
till the time fox cremation arrives. 

In Siam the king’s body is not now embalmed, but it is 
placed in two urns so constructed as to facilitate its drying, 
which was formerly hastened by pouring mercury down the 
thr^t. It must sot be cremated for at least a hundred 
days, and in the meantime is served regularly with meab 
and honoured even more than in life. The new king sets 
fire to his predecessor’s pyre, and is himself crowned the 
neat day. Such bones as survive the burning are placed in 
a golden urn, and brought out on special occasions to be 
honoured by the reigning king (H. Q. Wales, Siamese State 
Ceremcmer, pp. 140 ff.)- 

In Indonesia mummification seems to be confined to 
diiefe (N. W. Thomas in Ancient Egypt, 1921, p. 12^ W. J. 
Perry, Chii^en of the Sun, p. 199). A^ng the Dyaks of 
Borneo the ritual seems to be sinxilar to that in (R. 
Hertz in UAimie Soooiogique, X905-*6, p. 50). In Timor 
the dead rajah is said not to be dead but sleepily in his 
house, and his successor cannot be appointed tiD after the 
final burial. Owing to xht expense of the funeral feast, the 
inierr^um may last for as long as thirty years (ihid., p. 60). 
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In Mrjancsta and Polynesia, where mumnuficadon occurs 
sporadically, evidence seems to limit it to cbiefe, and the 
same seems to have been the case among the Ainu of Japan 
(Ferry, loc. dt., dting Rivers; Elliot Smith, Migrations 
Earfy Culturii pp. 100,102; C. E. Fot, The Threshold of the 
Padjk, p. 225). 

Mummification is practised in parts of New Guinea, the 

orres Straits, and Australia, but we are not always told vdio 
are, or were, mummified. In Queensland we are told, how¬ 
ever, that desiccation of the dead is practised only in case 
of very distinguished men 1928, p. 120). Among 

some tribes of Victoria the body of a chief was smoke-dried 
and placed in a tree till the end of a month, when it was 
cremated (Polh'Lorej m, p. 39S). 

Our knowledge of mummification in America is derived 
chiefiy from Peru. When an Inca died, his internal organs 
were buried with a quantity of valuable objects in the temple 
of Tampu, and a number of his attendants and concubines 
were sacrificed on Che grave. His body was embalmed, and 
taken xo the temple of the sun at Cuzco. There it remained, 
but was brought out into the public square, along with other 
royal mummies, at the installation of a new loca, and on 
certain other occasions. It does not appear that any one 
was mummified except royalties and persons of great dis¬ 
tinction (Preacoc^ Conquest <f Peru, vol. i, pp. 29-33; ^ ^ 
p. 3). For the rest of Amnica our information is incom¬ 
plete and unreliable. Old accounts state that the Indians 
of Virginia mummified tbdr kings, but nobody else. An 
^ly r^ort states that on the north-west coas^ mummi¬ 
fication was reserved for the ‘wealthy, popular, and dis¬ 
tinguished* {First Annual Popart of ihe Bureau of Bihnokgy, 
Wash., pp. 131, 135). The Chibdias are said to have 
carried the mummies of dead chiefr into battle (Bastian, DU 
KvUurVdnder des aiten Amenkas, vol. ii, p. Z93). 

In Africa, Southern Asia, America, and Australia, it is 
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to be noted, the great majority of ttibea do not piactlse 
mummification in any form. There is then no reason to 
suppose it to be in any way natural or priiDiti7e> cor can 
enviromcenc be held responsible for a custom observed in 
tropical Afiica, the Pacific islands, and the Andes. 
The distribution of the custom su^escs diffusion from one 
centre, as does the very remarkable charaaet of the belief 
with which it is associated. For, if we consider the evidence 
which I have summarized, we see that not maely is 
mummification practised only on the body of the king, but 
it is certainly in A^ca, Siam, and Indonesia, and pio^bly 
elsewhere, associated with the belief that the king goes on 
living after he is dead. His reign does not terminate at 
death, but when his body is either buried or cremated, an 
event which may take place months or even years afterwards. 
All the evidence suggests that the object d mummificatioD 
is to mainfam this strange pretence. Traces of it exist io 
Europe in the custom of Iyiog*in*sute, which is restricted 
to royalties and princes of t^ Church, but this custom seems 
to be a comparatively modem introduction &om the East. 
This belief, that the king continues to live and reign affet 
death, is so strange that it is difficult to imagine how it 
could ever have arisen, and impossible to believe that it 
springs naturally to the minds of savages. . 

Let us now return to Egypt. Here also we are told that 
*it must be remembered that the whole funerary cult of the 
Egyptians was intended only for the king. ... Its kingly 
origin was never forgotten and traces of it reappear ag^ 
and again’ (G. EUior Smith and W. R. Dawson, Bsypttan 
MurmUs, p. 136. It does not appear diat Elliot Smith 
attempted to coilatethese statements with the views ti^resaed 
in The Migratiau Early Culture, above, p. 136). More^ 
qgnirij tells US tiut ‘at ffie beginning of the Old Entire 
only the king and the royal ftmily are initiated into the rites 
of Osiris and attain the resunection’ (in Frazer Leciurei, 
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p. 155). Afttr this the religion of the Egyptians became 
gradually democratized (Smith and Dawson, I0& dt.; 
Moret, op. dt, p. 156). And Dr. Blackman has collected 
a series of representations &om tombs of the Middle and 
New Empires which depict the washing of the corpse after 
it is taken out of the salt bath, and before its f ra l anointing 
and bandaging. The whole scene is ceremonial in character, 
and is borrowed, as Blackcnan points out, from the daily 
mmple ritual of the king (dted ^ W. R. Dawson, in Free. 
R. Soc. Med., p. 83). The body was anointed by an officiant 
called ‘the Treastirer of the God’, which title, according to 
Blackman, is a l^cy from the rime when the burial cere¬ 
monies were performed for kings only (dted by Smith and 
Dawson, op. dt., p. 47 n.). 

Whatever the origin of mummfficatioD in Egyp^ as to 
^^lich I shall have something to say presently, it is dear 
that ii was only a part of the procedure by whdeh the dead 
king, and later the dead commoner as well, was resurrected 
not as himself, but as Osiris. The whole procedure was 
based on the myth of Osiris, and the dead was supposed 

to go through everything that Osiris went through in die 
myth. In the myth he is killed by his brother Set, and his 
body, cut into fourteen pieces, is distributed all over the 
coimny. The pieces are collected by his sister-wife Isis, 
who weeps over them till the other gc^ come and help her 
to piece them together. They swathe the body in linen 
bandages, and Isis fons it with her wings. C>siris then 
revives, and henceforth reigns as kin g over the world of 
Che dead (Frazer, G.B., vol. vi, p. 13). Now whatever may 
have happened to the bodies of the dead in predynastic 
times, as to which Egyptologists are not agreed it seems 
clear that by the time mummiftcatiOD was first practised, 
probably in the Third Dynasty, kings and cobles had for 
centuries been buried ihdr bodies entire (W. B. 
E m e r y in Blustrated London Nms, February 1937, p. 348, 
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and February X93S, p. 251). Yet the ritual of inummi£cation 
assumes that the body had, lihe that of Osiris, been dis* 
membered and scattered- 'The dead man, conceived to be 
lying, litre Osiris, with mangled body, vas comforted by 
being told that the goddess Nut, mother of Osiris, was 
coming to gath» up his poor scattered limbs’ (Fraztt, op. 
cat., p. 15). ‘The formulae recited during the lustration of 
the Osirian dead often speah of the corpse as though it were 
dismembered like that of Osins’ (Smith and Dawson, 
op. dt., p. 36). Budge gives a number of these formulae. 
‘The goddess Khemeturt cometh to thee . . . shepresenteth 
to thee thy bones, she gathereth together thy {Prtfm 
Fetish Uf God in Ancient Egypti p. 193). ‘Horus . . . hath 
given unto thee thy head and collected for thee the members 
of thy body’ (Opmng the Mouth, p. 106). The ritual, rijcn, 
seems not to conespond with anything that was actoally 
dose either at the time when muzoimficadon was first prac¬ 
tised or in the centuries preceding. It corresponds, how¬ 
ever, In a remarkable way with the ritual of mummification 
in India. Just as the ritual of mummification in Egypt 
was associated with the myth of Osiris, who in his form 
Rhepera was the creator of the gods and was identified 
with the harvest (Budge, Legends of the Gods, p. ii; Frazer, 
op. dt., p. 107) SO the ritual of mummification in India was 
associated with the myth of Erajapati, who was the creator 
of the gods (M. Levin in .Mun, 1930, p. 32), and was identified 
with the harvest (J. Abbott, The Keys of Pouer, p. 152). 
And just as the parts of Osiris were reassembled and re¬ 
animated by the gods, so the parts of Frajapad were 
reassembled and reanimated by ^e gods (Aftm, loc. dt., 
p. 33 )* For Pr^apati, when he had finished the work of 
aeadon, 'fell asunder* and 'the gods gathered him out of 
the earth and out of the water*. 'The reconstruction of 
Prajapad corresponds to the mummificarion of the dead 
king’ (Man, loc. dt., p. 34). 
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The ritual then diverges, asd the culmmatmg rite to 
India is the cremarioo of the zpiimrpy, and in Egypt the 
'Opening of the Mouth*. Difiereot as were these two rites, 
they were both intended to put life into the deceased, and 
had other features in common, such as the saciheed animals, 
which in both cases were cut in pieces and offered to the 
deceased, reminding us that both in theory had been cut in 
pieces. 

The rite of ‘Opening of the Mouth’, seems originally Co 
have had no connexion widi mummification, but to hare been 
intended to put life into an image, so as to identify it wiffi 
the divine being whom it represented, and we find that in 
Babylon there was a similar rite, peifbnned for the 
purpose, and also called ‘Opening ^the Mouth’. The two 
rites had many features in common, induding not merely the 
flramal sacofi^ but also the smeaiiog of the statue’s mouth 
widi milk in Egypt and butter in Babylon, and the fact diat 
both rites were performed in the early morning (A. M. 
Blackman, mJ.B.A.i vol. z, p. 53). Mummification, thm, 
appears comparatively late in die hiscoiy of Egypt, and in 
circumstances which do not suggest an Cyprian co^in. 
Part of the composite ritual seems to be deriv^ from Baby¬ 
lon, but where the actual technique of mummification om^ 
from is unknown. That It came from India direct is 
unlikely, since fire, $0 prominent in India, is mudi less so 
to Egypt Perhaps there was some common but still un¬ 
discovered source. The problem of how mummification 
reached Afiica, America, and Australia presents difficultiea, 
as do certain remarkable resemblances in the technique of 
mummification, example, between that of riie Twenty- 
fim Dynasty ia Egypt a^ of the Torres Straits Islanders 
(W. R. Dawson in Annals of Archaeology and Anihrop^ogy, 
1924, p. 92). That these are problems of diffusion, and cot 
at independent invention, will be realized by those who have 
studied the foregoing, and have come with meto v^t seems 
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cbe unavoidable copditsion that its ongco bad nothing to 
do with casual discovenes or natural afFecrion, but that 
It is a highl y spedalized rite connected with the life 
ai^er death of the divine IHng gad with the succession 
to the throne. 


xo 


Chapter XVI 

PROBLEMS OF NEGRO AFRICA 


AK assumption commooly made is that the n^roes of 
xAA&ca are a homogeneous rac^ both physically and 
culturally) that is to say that there is a kind of man who 
may be c^ed an *Afiican’ who inhabits the whole of 
south of the Sahara^ who in appearance, customs, a gd beliefs 
is totally different &om a European or an Asiatic, and who 
was working out his own salvation and moving ^owly but 
steadily along Che path of progress without ever having been 
interfered with until, in the Age of Discovery, that is to 
say the Meemh and sixteenth centuries, Europeans started 
to butt in, and spoiled the whole continent. 

This assumption involves two Shades. African n^ioea, 
to stare with, are by no means racially homogeneous. Some 
are tall, thin, and black, but with high foreheads, thin lips, 
and straight noses; others are short and stout, with reddish- 
brown skins, but flat noses and thick lips; others a ga io are 
yellowish-brown. These variations can only be oplained 
by supposing that Africa was, in the more or less remote 
past, subjected to a succession of invasions, probably from 
Asia. 

CultunUy the differences are even greater than they are 
physically; the culture of the purely pastoral Masai, for 
e x am p le, differs in almost every respea from that of thdr 
neighbours, the agricultural Kikuyu. It is impossible that 
sudi differences could have arisen naturally in the 
area, and here again we are driven to p<»iulate onoide 
influences. 

In the preceding chapters we have seen that a numbe of 
traits, including the dt^estication of animfl^ and the use 
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of bow$, outrigger canoes, and casi'Oets, were invented or 
discovered elsewhere than in N^ro Afi:ica, and that, there- 
fore, to the extent to which these traits exist there, the 
A^can negroes intist have been subject to foreign infiuences. 
Evidence was in an earlier chapter adduced to show chat the 
AMcnns, like all savages, are, and have long been, in a state 
of cultural decay wherever they have not been subject to 
such influences. It seems desirable, however, to go into 
the question of African Negro culture in somewhat greater 
detail, and to show that there is little in it which can reason¬ 
ably be supposed to be iudigenous. 

It can be shown, firstly, that there are in many pans of 
N^ro Africa traces of older and higher cultures than those 
existing to-day; secondly, that many important elements in 
African Negro culture are of foreign ori^n, and, thirdly, 
that Negro Africa had been frequently subjected to foreign 
infliierKes long before the appearance of Europeans upon 
the scene. 

Let us start with the fret that the inhabitants of Madagas¬ 
car speak a language closely akin to the old language of 
Java and Sumatra. We know that Mad^ascar was colonized 
from those islands early in the Christian era, and that an 
active maritime trade was carried on between Indonesia and 
Bast Africa as bte as the middle of the twelfdi century, that is 
a period of over a thousand years (J. Horoell 
pp. 309-11). The influence of this long period of coloniza¬ 
tion a^ trade must have been great Among Indonesian 
features in Africa, N. W. Thomas (in AncUm Egypt^ 1921, 
p. 12) indudes the skull cult, head-huntii^, rirual canni¬ 
balism, belief that an undecomposed corpse pollutes the 
eardi, ossuaries, and the interregnum after the death of a 
tring (cf., p. 139, above). He also notes that West African 
music^ instruments, weapons, and architectural features 
have beoi traced to Indonesia. The marimba, for example, 
an Indonesian musical instrument, is found in four widely 
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separated areas ia West and South-west Afiica (id inJ.RAJ.y 
(920, p. 409). Another Indonesiaa feature^ the cultivatioo 
of the coco-nut> is limited to the east coast, while the 
building of quadrangular houses instead of the more usual 
drcular ones and the use of bark-doth for dodiing are general 
in Madagascar, and have also a sporadic distribution in 
Central Afiica. 

Whether all these items, however, are due to Indonesian 
influence, or whether some of them were brought from 
India at an earlier date, must for the present remain doubt¬ 
ful. Catde of the Indian humped species have a wide dis- 
tE^ution in East and Central Ainca, but one which su^ests 
a centre of distribution a good deal Either north rh^n 
Mad^escar. 

Th^ there ia tht problem of the domestic fowl. This is 
poetically universal in Africa, yet it is an Indian bird, and 
iu Negro Africa, as in India and in South-eastern Asia 
generally, it is used rather for ritual and magiol th a n for 
eanomic purposes. It is alone sufficient to dispose of the 
theory that the African Negroes have developed their own 
culture, aince it is inconceivable that friey invented rites of 
sacriflee and augury similar to those found in Asia, and then 
sent to Asia for binds with which to perform than- 
On an earlier page (p. 35) we mentioned Zimbabwe, 
The Zimbabwe culture includes many large stone buildings 
b^des Zimbabwe itself. Miss Catoa-Thompson (The 
Ztmbabw Culture, pp. 7, 19Q has expressed the opinion 
that though the work of native Africans it owes its stimuhis 
to Indian or ocher ford^ influence, and Hotnell 
^ 934 * PP« W ff*) has given reasons for thinWng that Zim¬ 
babwe and the neighbouiiag Nanataliare but crude imitations 
of the great Suddhist temples of Java. 

But there are many traces of ancient foreign influence in 
Negro Africa beside those which may be attributed to 
Indonesian influence. In the first place there are tixe 
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paintings and engravings on lodcs and in caves; tliese have 
a «nde distribiition in Afiaca» and in South Africa are 
associated with the Bushmen. The leading students of 
these paiodngs detive this ait from the North African 
coast, and agree with Goodwin dut *the technique of the 
Bushman paintings is ideodcal vnth die technique of Spain, 
the materials used are the same, the same amtudea are seen, 
and the same disposidms O depict actioD rather 
objects*. The Frmch authority Reygasae regards these 
resemblances as fundamemal, and the Abb^ Breuil is 
*piepared to admit a real relationship between the paintings 
of Eastern Spain and those of South Africa*. The German 
Kuhn argues for a widely diffused form of pabeoliihic art 
(W. D. Hambly, $ource‘^k African Ethnohgy, pp. 129, 
142,151). It is, of course, hi^y improbable that this cave 
art was diffused by itself; the probabilicy is diac the whole 
Eurafrican palaeolithic colture, primiovc as it may seem, 
was diffused from some one coitre. 

We next come to structuieabtoltoflarge stones. Numbers 
of such andent remains are found in A^ssima (HamUy, 
op. dt., p. 155) and the Anglo^Egyptian Sudan (£. Evans* 
Pntchaid in Antiquity^ vol. ix, p. 151). In Uganda 

*ln one spot there are megaliths, some four timeii the 
hd^ of a man, built of great boulders so placed as 
to represent a giant figure . . . and there are traces of 
buildings whh stone enclosures, built by people whose 
knovdedge of stonewoii frr surpassed die inhabrtanis 
whom the first Eon^eao traveQm found in the couzisy* 
(Cancn Rosco^ in Praaer Lectures, p. sSy 

In die north-east of Rsiya are large mimben a£ wells 
and cairns, such as zk not made by tlie present inhflKitBnfg 
(C. B. G. Watsern, in Aiwi, 1937, p. ^o). 

In Weat-central An^lt ate village sites showing signs of 
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long occupation and still surrounded by walls of large 
boulders. The present inha bitants have no tradinooa con¬ 
cerning them nor is there any reason to believe that diey 
ever made thdr villages of stone (Hambly, op. at., p. 154). 

Rcmaiiks of stone-built villages ace found all over the 
Transvaal; the natives appear to blow nothing about them 
(C van i^ct Lowe, my.R.AJ., 1927, p, 227), though tiiey 
may not be older than the eighteenth century. 

Along the coast of West Africa, espedally the 
Gambia, are many monoliths and stone circles (E. S. Thomas, 
I 923 »p. 173; Man, 1926, p. 21; Hambly, op. dt., 
p. 153). In the Bauchi country of Nigeria are bridges of dry 
stone and walled stone circles; the present inhabitants do 
not build in stone (J. N. Justice, in Afon, 1922, p. 3). 
Hambly (p. 159) condudes: 

*That the utilitarian building in stone, as well as the 
etecrion of ceremonial stones, might have several indepen¬ 
dent centres of development is not impossible; but by 
inference from the general data of invention and diSusion 
as seen in modem rimes, and with due regard to the 
African routes along which the prindpal stone erections 
occur, a succession of independent mutations is far less 
likely than a gradual penetration of cultures which 
assumed local variations as the immigrant waves advanced.’ 

In Uganda, pottery dgures have been dug up which 
appaiendy represent A£icans, but ate of a type ^erwise 
unknown in Africa and quite foreign to the present-day 
cultures of Uganda (Man, 1933, p. 29). In Nigeria tin 
beads have been found at a deprii of t^ve feet or mor^ 
the present inhabitams do not work in tin (J. N. Justice 
loa dt). 

There are found over a large area in Abyssinia, Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Northern Rhodesia the remains 
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of systems of terraced cultivadons. These tenaces are all of 
the same type, acd traces of them are almost continuous 
throughout the area. Certain tribes within the area still 
use terraces and practise irtigadon^ but in general the terraces 
are now unknown to the natives and, judging by the apparent 
age of the trees growing upon them, seem to have been 
abandoned at least eight hundred years ago (G. E. K. 
Wilson, in Man, 1932, p, 45). Similar disused terraces are 
found in the Bauchi country of Nigeria (J. N. Justice, loc. 
dc.). Within the terraced area, in Kenya, are what appear 
to be the lines of carefully graded ancient roads (G. W. B. 
Huncingford, in Man, 1933, p. 45). Africans never make 
such roads. Terraced cultivation is widespread in Asia, 
and its temporary appearance in A&ica is probably due to 
Asiatic influence. 

It is pretty dear, foen, that the culnires of Africa, or at 
any rate of East Afoica, were profoundly aflectcd by traits 
introduced from Asia, of which many have been lost, though 
some still persist. But while these traits were coming In 
across the sea, it seems that others, or the same ones in 
other forms, were being mtroduced from Bgypt, the in* 
fluence of which ‘on the remaining culture-areas must have 
been profound* (M. J. Herskovits, in Africa, vol. iii, p. 75). 
Professor Seligman holds that ‘a gradual inflltrarion of E^p- 
tian ideas into black Afoica must have existed from early 
times, presumably as early as the Pyramid Age* {Egypt and 
N^c Africa, p. 3). He traces many striking parallels 
becweeo the dridne kingship in modem Negro A&ica and 
in Andent Egypt. He flguiea (p. 64) West Afoican musical 
instruments exactly like those of Andent Egypt, and oxen 
foom tile Southern Sudan with their horns deformed exactly 
as shows m Andent Egyptian drawings (in Essays PtssanUd 
to F. LI. GrrSitX). Other Afoican Negro traits which are 
believed to be due to Egyptian influence indude the %had£^ 
(the draw-well with counterpoise), the loom, and the 
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technique of coiled basketry, as well as certain types of canoe 
and harpoon (Hambly, op. dt., p. 77). 

Contact between Nor^ and West A&ica has been more 
ox less continuous &om early times. In the pre-lstamic 
njriHi it was kept up by the Tuaieg, who seem once to have 
been Christians, and latet by the Berbers, who in the 
eleventh century converted numbers of the negroes of 
Sen^^ to Islam. In addition there were the Jews; many 
of these are said to bare fled across the Sahara after a 
rebellion against the Romans in A.D. 115, and there seem still 
to have been Jewish tribes on the Upper Niger as late as the 
eleventh century (E. W. Bovill, Caravans of the Old Sahara^ 
pp. 24,27,47, 63)- 

Then dieie is the Hamidc problem. It is doubtful where 
the Hamitcs came ftom and in what their culture originally 
consisted, but people who are so called by ethnologists, and 
who in ra^ and language are dearly related to the Arabs, 
were the prindpal dement in the population of Ancient 
Egypt, as they are in modem Abyssinia and Somalikcd. 
They have profoundly influenced the language and racial 
type of the pastoral tribes of East Africa. The African 
cattle cult, in which cattle are regarded as sacred animals, 
extends from the Nile almost to the Cape, yet the cul^ like 
the cattle on which it is based, is certainly not of negro 
origin. 

There is no trait which is peculiar to Negro Africa, and 
no trait, except perhaps the use of tobacco, which ia ftund 
throughout Negro Africa. Such widespread and xmportam 
tiai^ as the use of iron, com^rowii^ and cattle-keeping 
have been introduced from outside, in common with many 
less important traits. The possession of any pardcalAr 
trait by any tribe is due to nothing more than historical and 
geographic acddent 

To regard culture as a jumble of dlsconneaed and un¬ 
related details*, says Professor ivialinowski (in Hvman 
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Affaini p. 224), *iob$ out whole concept of culcure of all 
life and significance.* But the question for the scientist is 
not whether a concept has life and significance^ but whether 
it is true. Ko one who has studied the origin and dis¬ 
tribution of any of the culture traits found among the 
Afiican Hegioes, can maintain that the culture of any tribe 
can be represented as anything more than a patchwork 
quilts of which the pieces, selected largely by chance, have 
&ded into a superficial appearance of homc^eneity. 


Chapter XVII 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICA 

I N previous chapters we noted that a number of what we 
are apt to regard as simple discoveries and inventioos, 
such as the use of iroc> the wheel, glazed pottery, the plou^, 
the cross-bow, the cast-net, were unknown in America until 
they were introduced by Europeans. To these we 
add others, such as the ar^ and stringed musical mstruments. 
We hare also seen reason to believe that other elements, such 
as agriculture, the sinew*bad%d bow, and the art of pottery- 
making, were introduced across the Pacific. Most Ameri¬ 
canists do not admit that they were, but anyhow these traits 
form but a small part of the culture (or cultures) of pre- 
Columbian America, and we have now to coiuider whether 
the basic elements of these cultures were introduced from 
across the Pacific, or whether they were developed locally. 

It is dear that the whole case for culture diffusion, as 
opposed to multiple independent invention, depends on 
America. If men’s minds always work alik^j they must wo^ 
alike in adjacent villages as well as in widely separated 
continents. Boas assures us that 'the tiieory of independent 
origia of almost identical phenomena in contiguous areas 
can no longer be maintained, and has been giv en up by 
serious students’ (F. Boas, Primtive Art, p. inr). But why 
limit it to contiguous areas? If the art ^ pottoy-making 
could be discovered independently in Great ^ddlemn 
and in Yucatan, why not also in Great Puddleton and 
Uttie Puddleton? ‘The only possible answer seems to be 
that men's minds cannot w^ alike unless their bodies are 
widely separated, but It is unlikely that this answs would 
commend itself to Professor Boas. 
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For many yous this alleged similar working of the human 
mind, or ‘psychic unity', has been used as a tap to be turned 
on Of off as required at the moment. We are told, for 
esample, that the Aztecs and Fgypnans ‘de7eIoped the idea 
of the pyrainid tomb through t^t psychologi<^ similarity 
which is as much a characteristic of species man as bis 
physique* (a former edition of Ency. Bnf.). If pyianuds 
were not found in America, no one would surest anything 
of the kind, since in the Old World pyramids are limited to 
r^ions which are known to have in cultural contact. 
It is, at any rate, obviously untrue, since if it were true we 
should find pyramid tombs wherever people had the radi* 
meats of stone-working, and our churchyards would be 
crowded with them. The fact is that, as Professor Lowie tdls 
us (fiiiVsry cf Bthnoic^al Tfuary, p. 77): ‘general “psychic 
uni^’ will not do; on that assumption all the societies of 
the world should share the features in question*. Yet his 
contempt for any one who suggests an Old-World origin for 
the American pyramids is unbounded; for him, as for nearly 
ail Americans, what Dr. Harrison calls the ‘anthropological 
Moproe doctrine’ is a bar to dispassionate inquiry. 

There is, of course, no direct evidence for the derivation 
of American (that is to say, pre-Columbian) culture fmm the 
Old World—if there were this chapter would be superfluous 
—but the drcuxnstantial evidence may be considered under 
five headings: 

(1) Americso culture has no beginnings. 

(2) It ia fosdamentally ill-balanced. 

(j) AH the centres of civilization were on or near the 
Pacific coast. 

(4) All the close cultural parallels are with Eastern Asia 
or ^ Pacific islands. 

(5) The rdigioD of Mexico is heavily tinged with 
Asiatic and particularly Buddhist, conceptions. 
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These ar^ of course supplementary to the considerations, 
both general and particular, which have been discussed in 
the earlier dupters. 

To cake the first, the highest dviUzation of America was 
tiiat of ^e Mayas. There is much differegcc of opinion as 
m the date of the beginning of this civilization; most 
authorities place it in the early centuries of our era, cfaotigh 
some place it later and some earlier. Kidder (in Bsu^ 
Presmted ic Kroeber, p, rye) says that we must place the 
beginnings of American dviUzation ac at least zooo B.c. if 
we are to account satis&ctorily for the perfection of the 
Maya calendar, but admits that no traces, of such an early 
culture have been found. In any case its earliest known 
period is its bes^ and xc exhibits a progresaive decline 
the coming of the Spaniards, when it was already con^^ietely 

decadent. 

In Moico the Spaniards found a dvilization flourishing 
which was, however, lower rban that of the Mayas at is 
earliest and best. For the Mexican civilization, like that of 

the Mayas, no beginnings have been found. 

In Peru tlie Incas appear suddenly with a dvzUzathn 
which succeeds a difleient but equally high dvilization; dns 
likewise has no beginnings. 

There are ocher dvilizations of North America, but they 
must have been derived from Mexico or &rther south, ainfy 
th^ are associated with the cultivation of maize and otiier 
Central American fbod^plants. And their crafts have no 
beginnings. 'Ah techa'ques of basket-makmg found in 
modem North America tsisted ptdiistorically. . . . What¬ 
ever the roots or origins of these basketry arts may be, their 
divergent form and highly technical development were already 
present in our earliest remains* (G. Weliflsh, in Am. 
vol. 34, p. 217). It is, of course, clear that if American 
dvilization was develop is Arnica, it must have been 
developed tiirough a series of stages, and that no trace of 
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such stages lias been discovered afoda & strong argument, 
though not, of course a proof, that American dvilizatiOD 
was cot developed in America. 

Now to our second point, that the culture of America is, 
or rather was, fundamentally ill-balanced. While it is not 
su^esced that the originators of an invention are always 
those who bring it to perfection, or that progressive societies 
progress equally all along the line, it appears to be the &ct 
that in sodeties In which any advance is taking place, diere 
is a general advance towards the limits of their own particular 
cultural horizon. The centres of andent civilizatioD, those 
in which we have reason to believe that inventions Wtfc 
mad^ Babylon, EUm, Egypt, the Indus Valley, Greece 
China, all of them reached whether through their own 
efforts or through bonowing, a general level of culture in 
all respects above diat of savages. Those sodeties, on the 
other hand, which have invented nothii^ for themselves, 
but owe their culture to reminiscences or occasional injec- 
tioDs of dvilizaiioD, such as we have good reason to consider 
those of Negro Africa or Polynesia, ezhibit great coiuiasts 
between marked development in some directions, and a 
con4>leie lack of it in odiers. 

Judged by this ctiterion, the cultures of Middle America 
most be placed in the latter, that is the lower class. There 
were highly complex systems of social organization; great 
prt^deocy in building and carvii^ an advanced calendar; 
and a highly devdoped system of picture-writiiig. But no 
Old-Wozld culture which was so Ughly developed in these 
respects was so backward in others. The Arnericans had 
a highly developed agriculture, and domestic aniimUj but 
no plo ug h; a knowledge copper-workup, but not ef iron- 
WDcking; various types of boat, bur no sea-going ships; 
sledges and travoises, but no wheeled vehicles; bows but 
not cross-bows; stone houses, but no diiran^; xhs puah- 
quem, bnt not the rotary quern. On the supposition diat 
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they were a race of investors it i$ impossible to explain these 
aod ^frnilflr facts, but on the suppositios that they, or at any 
rate the most hi^y civilized dements among them, were 
immigrants, it is easy. They might well have forgotten the 
plough and the before they bad domesticated the 
Ti^maj and lost their blacksmiths before they cafoa upon 
iron ore and their shipwri^ts befi^re they had occasion to 
build ships. 

What we find in America is very much what we might 
eq)ect to find in Australia if about rSyo it had been com¬ 
pletely cut off ffom Europe. The Australians would, of 
course, be now quite ipiorant of all the inventions made 
since then, and would have forgotten many devices owing 
to the lack of craftsmen, or materials, or demand for them 
in the new environment. Many civilized arts would still be 
carried on, but with inferior tools. Archaeologists of the 
future would find a civilization with no beginnings, 
they were able to persuade themselves that these inferior 
cools were independent local inventions. 

A feature of American culture was not only chat it was 
iU-balanced, but that its highest features led to so little. 
In the Old World the discovery of the calendar led to the 
sciences of astronomy and physics, and the arts of nav^ation 
and surveyings hi American it was used for ritual only 
(Wissler, Man and CuJtvre, p. 192). In rihmg picrure- 
writing led to the production of a wonderful literature; in 
America there was piccure-writu^ but the literature was 
insignificant. The effectiveness of the Mongolian method 
of arrow-release (see p. 80) contributed largely to the 
foundation of the Turkish, Mogul, and Manchu empires; 
claimed by Kroeber (Umv. Cal. Pub.t vol. 23, p. 289) 
as an independent Am^can invention, it was there jifn i tfij 
m an unimportant Californian tribe. The foilure of dm pre- 
Columbian Americans to make good use of such inventions 
as they had suggests that these inventiozss were imported. 
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We Qczt come to th£ fiKt that aU tbe centits of QTilizatiofl 
vere on or near the Pacific coast. Why ^vete the Indians of 
New England so much lower in the scale drilizatioo than 
those of Arizona? To say that the latter got thdi dviliza* 
tioQ from Mexico is no answer, for the same question arises 
with lespea v> that country. According to the accepted 
theory, mac made his into America aooss Bering Strait; 
to do this he most have been accustomed m a cold climate, 
yet be only developed a civilization in a hot one. The 
probable reason is that while Quy have come in first 
by Bering Strait, his civiLIzation later by sea across the 
Pacific. The same argument appUes even more fordbly to 
South Ameiica. How is it that civilizatioii was confined to 
^e inhospitable region of the Andes, while the most fertile 
and now most prosperous regions, such as those round Rio 
de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, Temained in a state of savagery? 
Although these r^ons are the most fertile, thdr present 
prosperity is due iargdy to cbe £Kt that th^ are nearer to 
Europe, theii source of civilization; Peru is nearer to Asia, 
which was its probable source of civilizatioo. 

The idea chat Chroa may have influenced Peru is strange 
to Etsopeans, since we are broughi up to regard rhina as 
(he farthest east and Peru as the fiutbest west, as they appear 
to be on a map of the world drawn on Mercator's projection. 
We find it difficult to realize that ft is only forty miles from 
Asia to America aooss Bering Strain and that wide as is 
the Pacific, some of tix islands of F^ynesia, in particular 
ILiwaii and Easter Island, are nearer to America tha n they 
are to Asia or to the westernmost of F^^ynesia. It 

B therefore obviously possible that those vHso 
Hawaii might have gone on and reached Galifiunia, and that 
those vrho coiooized Easier Island might have gone on and 
readied Peru, Whether we come to the conduskei that 
tb^ did so depends c«t bow we internet the evidence. 

Most Americanists mahe00 attempeto wei^ the evidence 
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at ill. They state, sixnpl; but emphaticaJly, that nothing 
ever was, or ever could have been, diffosed across the 
pacific Wissler does not agree with this; he holds diat 
a great number of American ersdes, including the fire-drill, 
the bow, the harpoon, simple baskets and nea, wooden 
slat armour, and it domesticated dog, probably came from 
Asia TO Alaska (The American Indian^ pp. 3029 399 )* Yet 
he assures us that 

'lnd^>endeDtly the New Worid developed agriculture, 
pottery, the hi^er types of basketry and doth weartng, 
die working of the aote metals and the manufiicture of 
bronze. The progress in BfltKmomicalknotrtedge and the 
fine arts compares favourably widi that of the eariy 

Asiatica. Yet, in ail, we see the marks of originali^ wh^ 

are alone sufficient evidence of their independent or^’ 
(ibid.,p. 39 ^- 

He bases his belief also on the difierencea in language 
between America and the Old World. Yet both these argu¬ 
ments apply equally to China. We know that the culture 
of was profoundly inf uenced from India and Persia, 

yet its culture is more strikingly ori^nal and its language 
more strikingly different than anything which has been 
found in America. Originality in art consists not in inven¬ 
tion but in ch oi ce, the Chinese had a wider fidd of c hoi c e 
than the Americans, and developed a more original art 
Wissler^s assertions as to the mvaitivenesa of Americana 
are not baaed on any evidence, but merely on arguments 
vdiicb are demonstrably Madous. 

XjCt us cum to NocdensVdold; he admits the possibility 
of difiusion, but fn^>nfatng that any inventfon whidi has no 
rK H Ct parallel in the Old World must have been made in 
America. He says, for eianaple, that ‘a couple of bee species 
have been adopted for cultivation by the Indians. Hiar dfis 
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a a pei&cxty ind^eodeot mveation is qoite obnous’ CThfi 
Aznericaa Indian as InventM/ inJJLAJ., 1929, p. 280). Bus 
it is Tcrylikdy that iminlgrantbee^xepas wild adopt natiTe 
bees; Nordeoskiold assmaea what be sets out to pror^ and 
thereby the whole qucstMO. 

A great part of hU discnssioD is concerned with agrical' 
nne» and partLCulaily the coltivadon of maize. Maize^ 
though it has never beoi found wild> is in all probability 
a natiTe of America, and must therefore have been first 
coltiTated there. It does not however follow, as Norden- 
akiold asserts, that ^ good many of the implements that were 
used in connexion widt tbe coldvation of maize . . . (and) 
the different dwbws prepared from maize must be of Tr.rfian 
origin, as well as different methods of storing maize’ (loc. 
dt., p. 275). le may well be that tbe first cultivators of 
maize were immigrants. Maize is bdieved to be dosdy 
related to a grass s^uch grows wild cai the southern plateaux 
Mexico, and ckowhere dse. Its diffusion from one source 
is indicated by its continuous distribution from the St. 
Lawrence to the Plate, and by dse Imt that it forms part 
of a complex which indodes the bean and the squash 
(Forde, op. dt, p. 431). 

According m Forde (ibid., p. 428): 

*Thae is little doubt that tbe coidvatiOQ of cereals 
both with the hoe and the plough is everywhere in tbe 
Old W<Kld part of a single cmoplez process of accreckm. 
One one other grasses have been added, and in various 
areas, to those first colcivated by the peo;de who deared 
the banks some river in order to scatsesr rite 

seeds of Mill wild and bari^.’ 

There seems no reason to confine this process to the 
Worid. IcisprobaUethatcQhivaGedryea&doatsorigmaced 
as weeds in fidds sriieat and bariey, and under conditions 
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espedsUy fsvounble to them dis^aced tbor hosts (N. I. 
Vavilov, Studits in the Origin ^ Cultivated PlarUs, 203, 
214). Maize aMch resembles millet and may have cremated 
as a weed in fields of millet introduced ii^ Mesico by 
settlers from Sou^*east Asia. 

That cultivators irom across the Pacific did in &ct readi 
America is made almost certain by a study of the hismry 
and distribution of the sweet potato. It is now established 
almost beyond the possibility of doubt that the sweet 
potato, a plant of American origin, was a staple food in 
Hawaii and New Zealand before the European discovery 
of America. In New Zealand more than twenty variMies 
were grown. A foil conslderadon of all the knows &ccs 
convinced Professor Dixon, who had previously been a 
diampion of the anti'-diffusioiust view (see pp. 8, (>9) 
that 'either Polynesian voyagers reached American shores and 
successfully returned biiogiDg the sweet potato with them, 
or that Peruvian or ocher aborigmal Americans sailed west¬ 
ward with the plant and arrived in some part of Polynesia' 
(Am. Anih., voL 34, p. 59). As the Polynesians had 
sea-going ships and ^e Americans had not, it looks as if 
it was the Polynesians who brought the sweet potato from 
America, unless indeed the agent was some third par^, 
such as the or Javanese. 

Though this seems to be the only case in which there is 
actual proof of culture contact across the Pacific before the 
days of Columbus, there is a great deal of evidence which 
makes such contact probable. If all the inventions which 
were found in America were made there, there is no reason 
^y they should resemble those of one part of die Old 
World rather than another. But in foct all ^e dose parallds 
are with the Fax East and none of them with the West 

is it*, asks Dr. Harrison (Pres. Ad.y pp. 23, 24) 

'that there is so much in the higher, as well as zn the lower. 
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American cultures that con^els comparison with Eastern 
Asia, and not with, let us say, Keohthic ot Bronze Age 
Western Europe?’ He answers the question by em¬ 
phasizing his ‘stioi^ beliefthat the culture of the American 
Indian 1 $ a derived culture, in all essentials, and that an 
explanation is to be sought in frequent contact with Asia.’ 

How fri this contact was accompanied by actual mlgtation 
we cannot tell. It has been pointed out (c.g., by Hrdlicka, 
Mm, 1924, p. 84) that many Asiatics and Polynesians, and 
particularly the inhabitants of Formosa and the Philippines, 
are so like American Indians as to be indistinguishable from 
them. This might be accounted for by early migrations 
across the Bering Strait. But Hooton {Apes, Men and 
Morons, p. 185) finds skulls of negroid type among those 
of the early inhabitants of New Mexico^ did these too come 
across the Bering Strait? The popular belief that the 
American Indian is red, while Asiatics are yellow or brown 
is not in accordance with the facts, which show k to be at 
least possible that there was considerable migration across 
the Pacific. 

It might be supposed that if there had been such migra¬ 
tions or other contaos, there would be some reference u> 
d i m in Chinese literature, but Chinese references to 
finreign countries are vague in the extreme. Lauier 
Iramoa, p. 468) gives some examples, such as that Po-Se, 
nonnally Persia, must often be taken to refer to a part of 
Malaya. Help is then hardly to be expected from records, 
and as for traditions, 1 have tried elsewhere (in The Hero) 
to show that they never have any historical value. 

Our further evidence, then, must be drawn frean traits 
in srtuch American culcure finds parallels in limited areas 
of the Old World, and those in particular which are iitnlred 
to the shores of die Pacific. 

Let us start with stwe statues. To make these may seem 
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natoraJ, but in the easiest timea of trtiich we hare aoy 
k&owle^e titeir distribution was limited to Egypt^ Southero 
and Eastecs Asia» Polynesia, and Middle America. They 
seem to bare been first introduced into Europe, that is to 
say Greece, from Egypt about 800 b.c., but did not reach 
\Pestem Europe till th^ were brought by the Romans. They 
seem never to have been known in Negro Africa, or in 
Northern or Central Asia. Their early distribution, in 
other words, is within the area of mummification (see 
p. 13$) and ^e art is piobably connected with that practice. 
Pyramids have a similar distribution. 

We shall presently consider some more specific resem¬ 
blance between the rel^ous beliefs of Middle America and 
those of Eastern Asia, but I would first give a few examples 
of simpler culture parallels on both sides of the Pacific. 

Pyio-scapulimancy is the name given to a curious method 
of divinadon which consists in scotchu^ the shoulder-blades 
of animals and prognosticating in accordance with the pat¬ 
terns thus formed. I have no doubt that many who have 
never heard of the practice will nevertheless, when they 
learn that it is foand on both sides of the Pacific, mainwiin 
that it is the kind of thing which would occur narurally to 
any one. That, however, is not the view of Mr. J. M. 
G>oper, who tells us (Ess^s to Kroebety p. 40) that 'one 
important point has emerged from the newer evidence 
namely, the genetic link between Asiatic axui AmecicaD 
Bcs^nilimancy •' 

Wisaler, as we saw above, holds that wooden slat armour 
was brought aaoss the Bering Strait by the oiagiiial Imou- 
granis. In America, however, it is confined to a aT?>H)l area 
on the North Pacific coast Had it come across as Wissler 
su^ests, its distribution would almost certainly be wider. 
In California also is found, as we have seen, the MongoUan 
arrow-release, and there is another custom found there vibich 
ia otherwise peculiar to China, namely, that by which two 
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people of the same name may &ot many, even if they ate 
notrdated. 

'Some of the coiled globular baskets ate almost 
identical with a Chinese style,’ and ‘we find baskets in 
some of the Padfic islands can scarcely be dis- 

ringuished from cane baskets of the New World, if we 
consider the designs only’ (Wissler, Mm and CuUttrt, 
pp. 52, 79. The Ddn^ Indians live in British Columbia). 

In the Andes the llama was kept as a pack animal, and for 
its wool and meat; the alpaca was kept ic wool. Neiiher 
animal was ever milked. The Indians as a whole seem to 
be as deeply prejudiced against milk as the Qnneae’ (Wissler, 
op. cit> p. 56). The p^taii was formerly widespread in 
Eastern Asia, and also in Pern, Ecuador, and Bolivia (R. 
Rnftghj The Secret qf the Padfic^ p. 234). 

The featberwort: of Mexico and Peru has a ‘striku^ 
parallel’ in Hawaii (Wissler, c^. cit, p. 60). 

*The most common type of comb in South Axneiica is 
the composite comb, which is made of hard and slender 
strips of wood or bamboo lashed together. Often the sticks 
arc inserted between two crosspieces and form a doutie 
comb. . . . Similar combs are ^kal of boih Melanesia 
and Polynesia’ (K. Biri;et'Smith, m Ethnos, 1937, p. 33). 

Tie-dyemg is a process of producing stripes or spots on 
doth by tying pieces of string round rolls or pincbed up 
pieces of the dod), and then dipping it in dye. Pieces of 
doth treated in this way are found an the ancient cemetxces 
of Peru, but nowhere else in pre^Cohwnhtao America. In 
she Old Worid the art has a pret^ wide dismbmaon, but 
according to Dixon (The BuMng Cuitves, p. 198) h is 
known to have origtotted in Southon Asia. From there it 
reached Eun^ and was attrodoced by the Spaniards into 
Mexico. The probability b that it was introduced into 
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Peru from Asifl> just as it was later introduced into Medco 
from Europe. 

In the sizceenth century there was a r^tilar trade between 
the Philippines and Spanish America, and Hou^ {Am, 
AniJi., 1900, pp. 66 S,) warns us gainst supposing that 
was brought in by trade was there before. He 
concludes, however, that the game known to the Hindus as 
and to the Mexicans as was in America before 

Columbus. 

As a last example 1 nhfi'} return to Easter Island (see 
p. 31). According to Klara von Moeller (Zeitsehrifi flir 
BtftnobgUy 1937, p. 7) there are many dose parallels bdween 
the drawin gs and carvings found on this island and those 
of Andent Peru, and some of the very complex piciure- 
writing signs are apparently identical. 

And cow to the religion of Andent Metico. Many 
Mexican drawings show a god or monster with what is 
unmistakably a trunk. The opinion that it was the trunk 
of an Indian elephant was put forward by Elliot Smith, but 
in this he was merely following Humboldt, who (Vue da 
CmUlbra, p. 92) figures a priest saaifidng a human 
victim, liie priest wears a mask which suggests the head 
of an elephant, and ^presents resemblances to the Ganesa 
of die Hindus which are remarkable and seem by no means 
acddental’. Humboldt points out the resemblances between 
the Moican calendar and the calendars of Asia. He says 
that the Mexican 

*Nine lords of the oi^ correspond to the nine astrolo¬ 
gical signs of several Asiatic people* (p. 145). *The peoples 
of Asia, like those of America, have special nfimea for the 
years induded m a cycles they sdll say at Lhasa and at 
Nagasaki, as they formerly did in Mexico, that sudi and 
such an event took place in the year of the rabbit, the 
t^, or the dog* (p. 149). 
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He pc^ts out that of the twelve sauKS of the days in the 
Meacan caleodai e<ght (wztct> sea-fflooster, tiger (ocebt)» 
hftr^j serpea^ bird# monkey, and dog) figure in the zodiac 
of t^ Chinese and Tibeia^ and that sevoal of these, as 
well as the other four (rane, knif^ sun's path# and house) 
are among the lunar houses of the Hindus (p. 157). The 
son's path in Mexico is r ep r e sent ed by three footprints, 
and in the footsteps of the sun*'g^ Vishnu are also 
represented by three footpiiats. He cocchides that 'it is 
extremely probable that peoples of the two coodnenis 
drew thHr astrological ideas a common source' (p. ifii). 

In a recent work Professor Heotze compares a number of 
ritual objects from Andent China with temple carvings, 
paintings, and cult objects from pre-Columbian America, 
and points out many striking resemblances. These indude 
a feathered serpent with a single, foot; a serpent with one 

head and two bodies, ornamented with a pattern of diamonds 

with dots in the centra a free composed of twisted seipenis; 
a bead onamenr <yin4^t4ng of a double vol\ite surmounted 
by a crescent a bird with a human fiace on its breast; a 
monster with a human being emerging from its mouth. On 
both sides of the Padfic these and many other such features 
occur in association, and apparently formed part of similar 
rdigious cults. The Maya god Chac, frr eratriple, is asao- 
dated with the rain and the tigbmitig. He is rqiresented 
widi a trunk, has double volutes, and is accompanied by a 
water-serpent and a dog. All these features are found in 
association in Andent 

Professor Hentze (Oiftls fy'fwls, Croyances et Digux d* la 
Cfm Antique et de PAmdrique, p. 92) casdudes that: 

is impossible to die simnltaneous rri^f^ve 

of such a cornea in the two contmems as a (dienomeutn 
of oo uvergen ce produced by die chances of mdependeni 
evdution.' 
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In tliis chapter I have tried to avoid citing the &ct8 and 
argQDKnts wd by Sir Gnfton Elliot Smith in hia Tht 
Diffusion Culture. It is impossi^ to do this altogether, 
And I conclude bj fbUowing him ia a quotation &om 
a communicadoii cnsde to the Bxrosh Association in 1894 
by Sir E. B. T^or. 

*ln die religion of cdd Merico fonr great scenes in the 
journey of the soul in the land of the dead are mentioned 
by early Spanish writers aica the conquest and are 
deleted in a group in the Aztec ptenre-vriting known 
as die Vatican Codex The iotu scenes are, first, the 
crossing of a rwei^ secoid, the ftarful passage of the soul 
between the two mountains ^^ikh ciash together^ third, 
the soul’s climbing up the mountain set with sharp 
obsidian knives; fborch, the dangers of the wind carrying 
such knives in its blast The Mexican pictures of these 
four scenes were compared with store or less closely 
corresponding pictures r^tesendng scenes from tlie 
Buddhist hells or purgatories as depicted on Japanese 
temple scrolls. Here, first, the river of death is shown, 
where the souls wade aaos&; second, the souls have to 
pass between two huge iron mouncains, which are pushed 
together by two demons; third, the guilty souls dimK the 
mountain of knives, whose blades cut their handu aiai 
feet; feunh, fierce blasts of wind drive against their 
lacerated fonns, the blades of kaivea flying throu^ the 
air. It was argued that the appearance of analogues so 
dose andcmnplez of Buddhist ideas to Mexico c o nstit uted 
a correspondence of so high an order as to preclude any 
explanation except direct transmissios from one rdJgion 
CO another.’ 

One explanation of these resemblances which has been 
put forward is that the and the American T ndwn^ 
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ue both Mongols, and Mongol oieiiulitj' tends 
naturally to these fonns of thoo^t. The hct is, bowe 7 er, 
that the derived many of from India, 

and the Indians are not Mongols. 

The &cts mentioned in this chapter must be known to all 
Americanists, but for the moat part they are content to ignore 
diec^ and to follow the veteran archaeologist H. J. Spinden, 
who assures us that *the sky-line of Tikal with its terraced 
pyramids rises as a mirage out of the past only to find a 
splendid cotmterpait in the terraced ^^toe of New York* 
(^Origins of Gviliration in Ccaitral America and MeiicD*, in 
The American Aborigines, p. 246). Both are a hundred per 
cent American, and iKt mote need be said. 


Ckapur XVIIl 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF CTVtLlZATION 

I K tile wtfliftT chapters we saw reason to believe both on 
a prim grotuids, and from a study of aristing savages, that 
savages never invent or discover anything. Our evidence 
further indicated that if left to themselves they do not, as 
Goldenwdser (Aruhropoiogyy p. 412) irradonaily assumes, 
*8oac day experience intellectual illumination*, but sink 
slowly but steadily lower in the scale of culture. 

We also saw that the civilized peoples of the past have not 
continued indefinitely to progress, or even to maiotflin their 
dvilizatioQ, but have had their periods of rise, of splendour, 
and then of decay. 

Sir Flinders Petrie has tried to systematize and explain 
this latter phenomenon (Revohtiicm of CknUsatton, p. 1x4): 

'We have represented the wave of civilization as falling 
to a minimum, and then suddenly rising again. To what is 
this change due? In every case In which we can examine 
the history suficiently, we find that there was a fresh wave 
coming into the country when the earlier wave was at 
its lowest. In short, every dvilizatxon of a settled popula¬ 
tion tends to incessant deay from its maximum condition; 
and thia dec^ continues until it is too weak to initiate 
anything, when a freab race comes io^ and utilizes the old 
stock to graft on, both in blood and culture. As soon as 
the mixture is well started, it rapidly grows on the old 
son, and produces a new wave of civ^izaticai. There is 
no new generation without a mixture of blood / 

The civilization of Aodent Egypt rose and decayed several 
timea, and, compaimg these cycles with the levdutiona of 
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European gviliatioo from Minoan times till the present day, 
be claims to be able to recognize a noimal cyde in the rise, 
progress, and decay of drilizadoos. According to this 
scheme, every invasion by a new people is followed by a period 
of &om four to six centuries of automatic rule, during whidk 
the arts gradually rise. Then gr^mg four to six centoiies of 
oligarchy, during vriuch the arts flourish, and, lastly, about 
four centuries of democracy, during which the arts gndually 
decay. 

*When demooacy has attained foil power, the majoirty 
without capital necessarily eat up the capital of the 
tninoricy, and the dvilizacion steadily decays, until the 
inferior population k swept away to make room for a 
fitter people’ (ibid., p. 124X 

He also claims that the arts hsve always followed each other 
in the aama order, the first to rise and m decay being 
scu^nire, followed in successioo by painting, Irtecature, and 
mechanics. 

Sir Flinders’ theories are emmently wordiy of conridera*' 
tioQ, since it is only by such attempts at synthesis that a true 
sdepce of sodolo^ can arise. Not only, however, are bis 
generalizadons too sweeping, but foere are difficulties in 
the theory itself. Reduced to its simplest terms, it implies 
that the rise of dvilizstion is due to the conquest of a people 
wluch has lost its culture by a pecpple which never had any. 

Apart from this, he makes no aUowance for the influence 
of contonporary dvilizarions upon one another. 

The Tang period—periups that of China’s gre a test 
—was rnarM by the cnfiuz and ready acc^tance 
of fiffcagners and of fbre^ (Western and Indian) Ideas* 
(C. O. Stiigman, in 1937, p. 10). 

There can be no doubt « readiness to welcome foreign 
ideas has been a characteristic oi all irsing civilizadons, but 
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tlttt of cooTM does not explain how they came to be lising. 
RetrogressioD is, as we have seo!* the normal tendency of 
inankisd>but 

'given that d^iadanon of culture has taken place on an 
immense scale, bow is advance in culture to be accounted 
fb^ . . . The scudy of the condidons that decide when 
and where cultural advances are made is one of the most 
important that men can pursue^ hi when the problem is 
solved we shall be able so to order out society as to realize 
the fullest possibilidea of development of msmkiad^ (W. J. 
Perry, Tht Orowth erf CivUiMotion, p. 125). 

It is often assumed that decay is always due to die dead 
hand of conservatism, and it is of course the &ct that reUgznus 
or political theories which involve a belief in the in&ll^iUiy 
of the ancients must lead to decay; we cannot stand still for 
long, and if we are not allowed to go forward we must go 
backward. It is less oi^ realized, on the ocher band, that 
decay of culture can be brought about even more rapidly by 
breaking away from the past; by the belief that we could and 
should go back to nature, shaking off the burden of tradition 
and all thar it entails, and living and devaluing in the 
innocent freedom of primitive man. People who rhfnk hke 
this fail to realize that man became man by getting away from 
nature, and that it is unnatural not merely to cook and 
wear tithes, but to read and writ^ and even to speak. We 
learn these arts not firom nature, but from tradition. The 
beliefthatprimitiveman was wiser and better than we are is 
really a symptom of degeneration, of 'that d^genfrat io n of 
democratic theory which imfl gin&g there is a peadiai 
inspiration in the opinions of the ignorant* (John Bochan, 
Augustus, p. 340). Ignorance is the leading characteristic 
of tile savage ignorance not merely of the arts of dvilizatioil, 
but of hygiene, of biology, and of the laws of nature in 
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getienl. These tre rq)leced by nniionaJ supeistitKoai, 
which are, as the word itself implies, sarrirals &om the past 
The real primitive man disappeared tgna of thousands of 
years a^ and we cannot r e vive him. He belonged m an age 
when the ancestors of the white, the Uad;, and the yellow 
were still one race, upon which die forces of cvoludcm 
were still actively at work. We can no mote get had; to this 
stage than to the stage at which birds were as yet un- 
diflg ea tiated from reptQes. And to a tt em pt, by throwing 
off the traditions upon whidi dvilizatioo ts based, to get to 
the level of the savage, is to go downhill by leaps and bounds, 
instead of by the usual process of gradu^ subsidence. It is 
true that savages Zad artain of the ills of dvilieation, but 
with r h er » ignorance, superstition, hunger, disease, and 
anarchy are for the most part chronic rather dan sporadic. 
Hence the enormously hi^ death rate, i^iich is a unrveisal 
feature of savagery. That one of these tUs, disease has been 
often temporarily accentuated by contact with civilizaticni 
has divert attention from the &ct that aUevianon o 6 die 
odiers has been due to such contact and the consequettt 
introductioQ of arts, food plants, domestic animals, and 
various fbems of knowledge. 

But the alleviation of these or other evils, other among 
savages or the civilized, will not bring about progress. The 
removal of evil is znoely a negadve process, and cannot 
bong about a positive result. Itisbelievedalmostuniveraally 
rhtT ^ lemoval of evil produces good, but thb is an utter 
Macy; any one who has had an aditng tooth oui could say, 
zf he about it, it merely products dullness. 

And fost as good is socnething more than the absence 
ofe^aodvilizadoniasomahing mote dan the Usenet of 
sweety. 


Tn the course of die ^ng strug^ for existence’ says 
Sir Fettr Qiafaners Mhchdl (My Pi 3 Dtiyu P> 209), 
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‘man has been moulded hj the forces of oature to lobuster 
purposes than chopping logic,wnting poetry, or developing 
theories, and these higher functions of the brain can flourish 
only in the secluded gaideo of an amfldal dvilizatioD.’ 

But all culture is artificial, and what we call dvilizstiofl is 
an extreme form of ardfidality, li,mited to small minorities 
even in the most cmlized countries. Fmer (Gcldm 
vol. i, p. 236) notes the esistence of'a solid layer of savagery 
beneadr the surftce of sodety", and wonders ‘whether the 
im^sive energy of the minority or the dead weigh: of the 
mafoiicy of mankind will prove ^ stronger force to carry us 
up to higher heights or to sink us into lower d^^tha’. 

Reformers and phiiandiropists proclaim as thdr ideal 
*the greatest happiness of the greatest number’, but M to 
realize that this ideal is quite distinct from the ideal of pro¬ 
gress, and may be incompatible with it. Sendcnentsliats 
may imagine that new culture forms arise &om the ‘com¬ 
munal mind' or the ‘spirit of the fiilk' or some such abstrac¬ 
tion, but the ifect is that newideas can only occur to individuals 
and do only occur to hi ghl y exceptional individtials. The 
very feet of their newness is bound to m ake ‘appear 
shocking and subversive to the conventional many* (C £. M. 
Joad, Li^grty To-day, p. 121), To be shocked rnaW.ii for 
unhappiness, $0 that as part of the plan for securing the 
greatest happiness for the gteatest number it would be 
necessary to guard people from new ideas. That heaven, a 
place where there could be no new ideas and no progress of 
any kind, is the ideal of happiness to the vast mijorizy of 
the race, should suffice to show that there is no connexion 
between happiness and progress, but people are readf^ 
deceived by words, and the ‘social reformer’ is regarded as 
‘progressive’ because he wishes to ensure that every one has 
enough to eat. A society might be progressive in t^ch 
sine-tenths the people were starving; the Athens Plato 
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and Aristotle was ptogas as np ahhoa^ ntne-cenths the 
people were slaves. On the other handj a society in which 
every oae had eno<^ and no one too much be happy 
en o ufha but would almost certainty be on the colraral down** 
grade. I say almost certain]y> since savages are all on the 
down-grade whether they have enough or not, and there has 
never been a civjlized sodety in whidi all have had eooiigh. 

In any case we must grasp the &ct that the conditicms 
which civjlization DOW progre s ses must be very 
dxfierent &om those under which it came into existence. 
Progress is, as we have seen, brought about by scientists who, 
working upon a vast body of accumulated knowledge, are 
enabled to discover new &cQ> and incidentally to dissipate 
andoit supeisdtions. But their discoveries and invenoons 
can throw no light on the origin of crviliiarion. Sociology 
may one day ceE us how to produce the socially pe rf ect man, 
and eugenics may tell us how to produce the physically 
perfea but the former can throw no more light t^on 
the beginnings of civilization, or even of culture, than am the 
latter upon chebeginiiings of humanity. It is die same with 
psychology. Psychcdogists can study modern man,, ^o, 
whether savage or civilized, is dm jaoduct of trailirion, and 
also the ape, which has no tradmon, but the originators of 
tradition disappeared perhaps half a million years ago. 

It is the same in ev e ry branch of kso^riedge. A man 
fnighf be an ex per t in every detail of the steam-engines of 
to-day, but this knowledge would not enable him to say how 
the steam-ei^me came to be invented, and if he atteznpmd 
to deduce its eadkat uses Bom the princ^wl uses to whidi it 
is now put, that is to say ft? railways a^ ships, he would 
be wrttig. Recent devdopments do not help us to gee back 
to die ordinal fbem, but os fritber away from i^ not are 
we modi h^>ed by such obsolete locoDOtives as are still 
qgffj in remote parts of the world, these may inthcate 
some of the stages thtou^ the smam^ngine has 
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pused. Our only hope of discovering its origin is to study 
it historically and archaeologically in the place where it was 
first develop. We find that it was very difieient, 
both in fonn and poiposcj from those in ordinary use to-day, 
and that its inventors, though we must allow them to hsvt 
been scientiscs, were very different from the professional 
scientists of to^d^, trained as these are by scholars, that is 
to say teachers and tert'book writers. The scieotista of the 
seventeenth century were but little interested in the utilitarian 
aspect of thdr inventions. Tbeirobject was to cause wonder 
and surprise, to produce *a most incredible thing, if not 
seen* (B, Dircks, Ufi of Ou Marquess (f Worcester, p. 43a). 
Nothing was farther ffom tbdr minda than the idea of 
developing their inventions for the purpose of altering the 
conditims under which they lived, and Lee*a stockii^&ame, 
bong useful, was regarded as anti-sodal and suppressed. 

Yet our ancestors of three centuries ago were very like 
ourselves. They lived, many of them, in the same houses, 
and enjoyed t^ same books, plays, and pictures. Tht 
hiscorian of the distant future will probably put us all Into 
the same chapter. The fiict that theii ideas on the subject of 
invention were so different fiom oui own should coake us 
realize the absurdity of assuming chat the inventors of 
5000 or loooo B.c. were ‘progressive* in any sense in which 
we use the term. 

We have seen that many of die prindpai discoveries and 
inventions upon ^ch our civilizarion is based can be traced 
with considerable probability to an area with its focus near 
the head of the Persian Gulf, and such evidence as there is 
suggests that they were made by ingenious priests as a means 
of ftdlitating the performance of rdigious acual. It is at 
least possible that ammala were first domesticated for 
convenience in sacrifice and that riie first use of the plou^ 
was as a method of symbolically fertiliniflg the s^ the fiese 
wheel may have been a labour-saving device for keeping tht 
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sun <ai its course, and metal-workmg mi; have started vitb 
the making of inucadon suns in gold; the first bow and arrow 
may have ensured victoiy by symboUcally destroying: enemies 
at a distance; mummification kept the dead ting ritually 
alive, and the kite conveyed his sjniis to the sky. There is 
semt evidence to support all these suggestions, and its cuiou* 
lazive effect strengriiefis the theory as a wlvfie, the theory, 
that is, that dvilizatioD originaad in ritual, though of course 
a great deal more evidence would be required to eacablxsh 
it. Alternative theories have 00 evidence to support them 
at all. 

Any such theory will of course be rejected out of hand by 
the rationalizers, who are tO'day the curse of sociology, as 
their predecessors were of biol^. 

^Natural historians a centniy ago', says Savory (Meehan* 
i$tic Biology and Anmal BAaoiour, p. ^ Hold us whsx 
they saw an animal do, aztd they confidently added a state¬ 
ment of its purpose and a descri^ion of the state of mind 
in which it QodeTto<^ the actios in question. The animal 
was treated exactly as if it were a low-grade human bein^ 
consdous of its needs, and trying as best it coifidto ariiieve 
its ends.’ 

He goes on to show that until this attitude was abandoned 
no sddtific study of animal behaviour was possiUe. 

Sodoiogists of to-day adopt exactly the same attitude as 
the namralk M of a centoxy ago. Tb^ confidently aanbute 
tn the anvenmrs of the bow and ar row a state of mind simiUr 
cotheirowc. Th^ are so ccn^etely devoid of nnagmaivm 
that they cannot ccocdve any one arring otherwise thmi they 
would aa m like emanmrane rs The fiset dut practices 
quite incoDSStent with the ideas of the twentieth century, 
hryman sactific^ foi ate acoong the most widespread 

and persistent futures of human culture doea not disturb 

II 
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them; such aresome facts can be labelled ^mljgion* and 
consigned to another department. 

Yet it should be obvious that those who inadcuied the 
practice of human sacrihee as a means of ensuring the welfare 
of the community in general^ and the fertility of the earth is 
particular, must have had a mentality which differed widely 
from that of the modem scientist. We hav^ in &ct> good 
reason to believe that among the Ancient Babylonians and 
Egyptians, as to a great eztenr among the modem Hindus, 
lit^ was r^ded as the prime motive power in the world. 
It was only by means of rir^ that the sun was induced to rise 
and the rain to M; that birth was caused, disease cured and 
death averted; in short, it was believed that ritual is produc¬ 
tive of all good, and destructive of all evd. This bdief, in 
various forma, is still found all over the world. There is, 
however, no reason to believe that it is in any way natural or 
instinctive; the probabiliry is, that like all forms of culture, it 
was diffused &om some one area, probably in South-western 
Asia. For belief in ritual, whether we call it msgica] or 
religious, depends on belief in the priest, the man 
knows and performs the ritual, and !c can hardly be doubted 
that the priest is a product of colture. And he may well 
have been the fother of dvilization. For in communities 
dominated by ritual, as we have reason to believe that the 
communities in which dvilization originated were, the priest 
was the repository of all knowledge. There must, of course, 
have been knowledge other than of ritual, but aQ knotriedge 
was dependent on ritual. The priestly collies were centres 
of wealth and leisure the only ones that there wer^ and 
therefore the only places In which experiments could be 
performed. But since ritual was the mam interest of the 
priests, tiieir expcrimcDCs would be based upon the require¬ 
ments of ritual, which, as it developed, would stimulate ffeah 
exwrtments. 

Our ritual has been stereotyped for so long that all 
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connexion between it and invention has been lo$t» but the last 
impoitant innovatiOD in ritual, the Corpus Chiisci festival, 
led to a whole galaxy of new devices in architecture and art. 

As long as ritual is expanding and developing, so long can 
tht invescor find shelter under its wing^ but ritual expansion 
has seldom occurred. We have reason to belies'e tha t the 
vast ritual complex associated with the divine kii^ship was 
developed in the Ancient East, in the same regions as, and 
most probably in assodatlon with, the various inventions and 
discoveries connected with the growing of com, the domesti¬ 
cation of sheep and cattle, pottery and the use of metals, 
which we have discussed in previous chapters. 

Prom the Ancient East the stream tiowed east and west. 
The introduction of Buddhism to nhma followed upon that 
of earlier cults, and led to a period of ritual development 
lasting well over a thousand years. During this period 
many inventions were made, but when the ritual became 
stereotyped, invention ceased. 

Westward the ritual stream flowed into Greece, but the 
development both of ritual and invention was more important 
in Asiatic than in European Greece. 

The old Roman ritual gave little encouragement to inven¬ 
tiveness, and the later cults were imported ready-made from 
the East. As a result, the Romans invented almost nothing. 

Much the same can be said of the Moslems. There wasa 
period of mild Inventiveness while the religion was settling 
down into its various sects, but since that process was coiz^ 
plemd, about poo years ago, no Moslem has ieveoted 
anything. 

From the &lIof die Roman Empire to the fifteenth c aiiury 
things were mu<di the same throughout Europe; tiiere were 
very fiew inventions, and diese were mostly made by priests, 
or used m the service of the Qmrch. 

This connexion of ritual with inventivenesa is not surpris¬ 
ing. It tnj^t be supposed that invmitions in connexioo 
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vrich ritual occur merely as part of a gecer&l condition of 
inventiveness, but the evidence suggests that this is not $o; 
inventioDS, as a general rule, are made only by persons of 
education and leisure, and in most ages these could only be 
priests. Further rtign that, in most ages and countries ritual 
is the chief interest of the people as a wholes in the religious 
festivals are combined their chief sources of pleasure and 
excitement in the present vith all their hopes for prosperity 
in the future. The wish to embellish the ritual is the chief 
atimulQS to invenrion. 

In hctf however, there was, apart from some improvements 
in art and architecture, very litde invention in Europe before 
the fifteenth cenmry. In 1400 Europe knew little that had 
not been known in Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 
But in the fifteenth century four very important events 
occurred almost simultaneously; dxe taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks and the consequent fiooding of Western 
Europe with classical knowledge^ the discovery of the New 
World, a world unknown to the Scriptures and the ancient 
sagesj the development of block-printii^ introduced from 
China; and the rise of Protestantism. The effect of the first 
three was to increase literacy and to stimulate curiosity and 
inventiveness; the effect of the kst was to bring about the 
Reformation and the Counter-Refbrmation. Both of these 
claimed the Saiptures and the primitive Church as their 
sole guides, and thereby made all invention impious. 

In earlier times there had, of course, been philosophers 
who were opposed to the theological beliefi oC their day. 
In the sixteenth century, however, for the first tim^ in the 
world’s hisToiy, practicri philosophy, that is science, found 
itself in opposition to religion. Many men had held izrq^ious 
belief, but the telescope was the first impious Inventior^ 
it enabled people to see dungs which ought not to have been 
there. TliefiMimpious discovery had previously been made 
by Vesalius, who found within the human body organs which 
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ought not to have been there. Tbns began the acpanti^ 
betwem sdence and tradjpon which is a feature of oux 
avili^tion. 

And it is a unique feature. In most ages and most 
countries there couJd be no conflict between science and 
tradition because there was no science. Intheoldcxvilizatiom 
all discoTcdes and inTcntums were incorpor a ted in the tra¬ 
dition. If the steam-cogiDe had been invented in Ancient 
Babylor^ cme of two things would hare happened: either it 
would have been forgotten^ as it was when invented b; 
Heron of Alexandria, because there were tedmical or otiter 
obstacles to its use, oc it would have bear employed to work 
pumps. Id the latter case there would have been Instituted 
an aonual steam-engine festival, and a chapter would have 
been added to the sciqjtures desaihaig how Che ccmstruction 
and use of the mflAing Imd been O man by the gods. 

Such procedure was Impossible in modem Eu r op e , and the 
telescope steam-engine, and so on were devdoped as purely 
secular devices. It is this flux whidi has brou^t about the 
rapid eipan.sion of modem sdeoc^ an expansion tdiich has 
latdy become i^d enough to fri^ten scientists themselves. 

To sum up—we see then that onr Western ctvilizaxion is 
not a product of evolution or any other natural process, 
but the result of a smes of historical coincidences, and in 
particular tiie spread of new knowledge at a tiffif. of uc^rc' 
cedented religious reaetkm. Before the century 

tiaem was no sdence, and a altered set of dreum- 

stances might have prevemed its ns^ and caused emUzatinn 
in Western Europe to follow t 2 ae same course as ii did in 
India and China, that is to say, to reach acertain ^fidency 
in fte arts and t he g f a^naii y deca yi 

In however, a unique civihzatiMi arose in Westm 
Europe one iriiidi by mams of steam, dectridey, anaestiiet- 
ks, high Gq^osives, and many other discoveries and inven¬ 
tions h” hriTp an ij f^ ovts t h^ gTcatcT part d the 
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e«rtb. All the eridcDce suggests that there was a comparable 
development Id South-western Asia about tht fourth millea- 
niiim B.c.» where were rnadg a nunfoer of discoreiiee and 
inveotioiis—corn-growing, cattle-breeding, metal-workinf, 
the wheel, the sail, the loom, ^e bri^—^cb, when diffused, 
transfornied the majority of mank ind from wandering food- 
gatherers to settled food-producers. 

The chief difference between these two great ebullitions of 
civilizacion is that while oui modem ebullition is primarily 
secular, riie ancient ebullition was primarily religious, being 
closely Unked with the cult of the divine king. The rites and 
dogmas of this cult have been set out by Professor Hocan 
(in his Kingsfup, and his Kings and CnMoUbrr), and whether 
we find it in Peru, F^i, Uganda, or Ancient Rome, it bears 
what seem quite unmistakable traces of a common origin. 
It is teown to have been in cadstence in South-western Asia 
in the fourth miHMinmm B.C., and may well have origioated 
there, in association with the discoveries and inventions 
listed above. These may well have been made by the priests 
of the cult, who were probably the leaders of secular as wrii 
as of religious thot^bt. 

There have been other ebullitions of dvilizatioo, in Greece, 
in Oiitia, and elsewhere, but they were for less important 
than that of South-west Asia, foom which th^ derived most 
of their elements. 

CiviLization, then, for from being a process that keeps 
going on everywhere, is really an event vriiich has oiriy 
happened twice. We can form an idea of vriiy it happened 
the secozid rime, but havexeally no data for an opinion as to 
how the first civilization arose. All we can say is that its 
founders must have possessed all that there then was of 
knowledge, but at the same time must have succeeded in 
preserving or foeeing themselves from that subservience to 
the past which prevents all savages, and indeed the great 
majority of the human race, ftom originating anything. 
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AbbreviaHon 

JJi.A.I.^JoarQel of the Roy&I Anthiopological Iiuiinite. 
Corrigenda 

Mr. Arthur Waley has been load enough to read the proo&, 
and suggests die following; amendmencs: 

p. 63. The trade-route from Persia to Hiina is not hiown 
for certain ts> be older than the second century B.C., and (p. 93) 
it is known that diere were domesdcaced pigs in rhjna before 

that date. 

p. 163. The Chinese called Malaya To-So’ on account of 
the Persian merchants who were setded there. 

p. idy. Humboldt was iu supposing tb st the 

Oiinese and Tibetans had days named after the soA'monstar 
and water. Bt'en without th^e, however, the resemblances 
are suffidendy striking. 
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